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AUGUST BUSINESS, still on the skids, indicated by lower production, 


lower prices, and more people out of work. It’s more of the adjustment 
to lower levels, following the hectic post-war boom. 


NOT YET SERIOUS. ‘The adjustment to date is painful to those who 
are called upon to do the adjusting, and a tragedy to those who have 
been thrown out of jobs, but it is not yet a genuine recession. It may 
or may not become that, depending on the shifts in the total economy. 
There is no sure way to tell until fall. 


FALL always brings some sort of a business pickup. The question is whether 
the pickup this year will be sufficiently vigorous to check the slide, 
slow it down, or level it off. The best that could happen would be 
a sustained upsurge in all business activity. ‘That’s the hope of everyone, 
but at present there are no signs to support the hope. ‘That was the hope 
last spring, but it didn’t happen that way. The decline continued slowly 
after spring, and it probably will continue after September-October, 
into the winter. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, now around 4 million, is expected to rise to 5 million 
in the final months of the year. That’s not good, for people out of work 
tend to cut down their spending and buying, and thereby throw other 
people out of work. And, in addition to the jobless, there are millions 
with only half a job, more or less—working part time, spending 
skimpily, retarding sales in many lines. 


CONSTRUCTION IS BOOMING-—the brightest sign on the whole 
horizon. It is still going strong in August, whereas last year it began 
to taper off after midyear. ‘This means that more construction will be 
under way late in the year than is usual at that time, and it will bolster 
all business. It will keep the slide from being as steep as it otherwise 








would be. As for volume of construction next 
year, that’s another story, not so good, to be 
discussed later. 


August sales provide the biggest bar- 
gains in several years. Retailers are cleaning 
out their stocks to make ready for fall. Bar- 
gains in clothing, electrical goods, radios, 
television, fur coats, house furnishings, other 


things. 


Food prices are still heading downward. 
The grocery bill will be a little less in the 
months ahead. ‘The cost of living is inching 
off on practically everything except rent, which 
will go a little higher this fall. ‘The average 
family budget by the end of the year will have 
more elbow room than now, or six months ago. 


Wages are moving both up and down at 
the same time. ‘The raises are spectacular and 
get the news stories, but most of them are 
meager. ‘lhe actual cuts in wages are numer- 
ous, although less newsworthy. ‘Take-home pay 
is Shrinking slightly, on the average, due to 
part-time work. If the business decline con- 
tinues on through the year, as seems most rea- 
sonable, there may be a number of unofficial 
pay cuts, arranged on the quiet, without any 
more publicity than is necessary. 


Strikes have more than the usual oppor 
tunity to hurt business this year, for they add 
idleness on top of idleness. ‘They shrink a 
buying power that is already shrinking from 
other causes. Most top national labor leaders 
did not favor strikes this year, unless absolutely 
necessary, but in some instances the negotia- 
tions did not go as hoped, causing unrest 
among the locals and individual members. 


Adjournment of Congress this month 
is probably good, net. It lets members get 
back home and smell around and see how things 
actually are. It gives them a chance to get 
away from the unwholesome ideological and 
political atmosphere of Washington. ‘The state 
of mind back home is apt to be more whole- 
some and realistic than the state of mind in 
the Washington hothouse. 


Special session of Congress in tlic 
fall is being talked more and more by the labor 
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people and the liberals—if business does not 
pick up by October, and if unemployment con- 
tinues to rise. At this time it seems to be 
a 50-50 proposition as to whether there actually 
will be a special session. If it comes, it will 
resort to more governmental spending for pub- 
lic works, to get under way next year. 


No “depression.” ‘lhe sensitiveness of 
the government to business slump and unem- 
ployment is one reason for assuming that the 
decline cannot go as far as a “depression” —the 
term applied to a bad bust, such as that of 
1930-33. ‘That sort of thing is not in the offing. 
[t's not “depression” that’s threatened, it’s 
“recession, a milder thing. And even “reces- 
sion” hinges on developments this fall. 


Unemployment pay is a major sustain- 
ing influence in the industrial towns and 
cities. It keeps income in the hands of the 
people who are without jobs. It also maintains 
spending power, though not at the levels 





to which people have been accustomed. With 
unemployment increasing, demands on unem- 
ployment cash reserves become more stringent. 
This has happened in some communities, and 
the fear is that it will spread. If it does, the 
strain on local budgets and reserves will likely 
get out of hand. It will be then that the de- 
mands for federal aid will be loudest, and most 
likely to succeed. 


Political issues in the next six months 
will be determined by economic conditions. 
If unemployment increases, as seems probable, 
there will be a rise in demands for political 
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remedies. .Labor men and liberals will have 
louder-voices. “They will demand government 
spending and government controls. The trend 
of politics will be more leftward, instead of 
essentially middle-of-the-road as in the recent 
past. The spirit of the New Deal will arise 


again. 


Russia is not: cutting up high-jinks as 
much as formerly, and there is less tension 
in the air. One year ago this month there 
was a war scare. It didn’t get out to the public 
much; nevertheless it-did frighten the officials 
in-the-know. Now there is no such thing. 
There is no peace, but there are no jitters about 
the immediate future. 

Russia needs goods from the West for her 
satellites who are restive. Russia promised 
them more than she is delivering, and now dis- 
covers that some essential goods can come only 
from Western Europe and the United States. 
This is the reason behind the current good 
behavior. It may last for another year—and it 
may not. ‘There is no way to tell. 


Defense. Our government is committed 
to continuing aid to Europe, and continu- 
ing defense at home on approximately the 
same scale as now for several more years. 
This means that taxpayers cannot look for 
any major tax relief. Minor, perhaps, but not 
major. 


Deficits. Unbalanced budgets are com- 
ing along, perhaps a string of them, running 
for years, as in the 30’s. We are now in the 
fiscal year 1950, ending the middle of 1950. 
The prospect is that the government will spend 
several billion dollars more than it takes in. 
The same for the next succeeding year. An- 
other era of deficit financing. It is justified 
on the ground that we are meeting an emer- 
gency—of defense, aid to the world, and mild 
recession at home. 

Such deficit financing is condoned under the 
philosophy of the British economist, Keynes, 
which is the dominant philosophy of many 
principal government officials and advisers. It 
is the doctrine of spending. If private spend- 
ing is not enough to keep business going full 
blast, then substitute government spending, 
and pay for it by borrowing. So argue the 
Keynesians. 
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Taxes. If business continues to slide off, 
there will be some sort of tax relief next year. 
First, probably, in excise taxes, which are a 
burden on purchasing power. Next, on small 
and lower-middle incomes, to ease up on the 
millions and let them have more to spend. 
No relief for corporations on rates, however, 
although some easing on a number of techni- 
cal regulations. Perhaps some revision of the 
law on depreciation, to encourage companies 
to expand facilities, buy new machinery, etc., 
and thus add to private spending. 

As for an increase in taxes, it is not in the 
picture for the next year. Congress would 
rather run in the red than raise taxes—par- 
ticularly when the raising is to be done in 
an election year. 


Automobiles have skimmed the cream 
from the post-war market, and now are about 
to get down into the skimmed milk, but even 
it looks pretty rich. Some new models, now 
being readied for fall, are cheaper in price and 
cheaper to produce. ‘The gossip is that they 
will be trimmer in lines, with less of the 
“mumps look” of previous models. There 
scems to be plenty of buying power left for 
automobiles, especially if prices are shaved, 
and even if quality is shaved too. 


Construction next year. This year is 
a honey for total construction, and next year is 
likely to be well above average. Schools, hos- 
pitals and other public construction are way 
ahead of a year ago. But there are two dis- 
turbing points. Home construction is declin- 
ing this year as compared with last year. And 
many plans for new stores and factories are 
being held up. 

These points, taken together, mean that 
private construction next year probably will 
continue to drop. Prices will be forced down. 
Houses are likely to cost at least 10% less. 


Home furnishings. Prices on these 
are downward, and, for most items, will con- 
tinue downward for the rest of the year. This 
fall there will be lower-cost and_ probably 
better-quality furniture. Some makes will drop 
as much as 20% but these will be the excep- 
tions. Sheets and pillowcases are already close 
to or below OPA levels. Blankets will be 
heavily promoted, especially those blankets 
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made of combination fibers. Mattresses have 
been reduced, and will go down a bit more. 


Rugs. Reductions on top-grade lines will 
average between 5% and 7%. Lower-priced 
lines also coming back, along with an entirely 
new type of low-cost rug designed for the mass 
market. It won’t be quite as high in quality 
as the better grades, but the price will be 
down as much as 50% under standard types. 
Some price cuts for linoleum are also due this 
fall and winter. 


Men’s clothing this fall will be off in 
price, averaging around $5 less for suits, coats 
and topcoats. Most retailers will stock more 
lower-priced lines than in the past. Even so, 
they do not expect sales to boom, or even to 
be as good as a year ago. 


Shirts have been coming down in price, 
and are likely to stabilize at close to current 
levels this fall. Top quality brands are not 
extending price cuts much below this sum- 
mer’s price tags. Other producers may reduce 
prices a little. But the cuts won't be large 
enough to be noticeable. 


Wages, Nathan report. Robert Nathan, 
New Deal economist and follower of Keynes, 
has put out an “independent” study for CIO, 
showing how wages ought to be raised, in order 
to create more mass buying power, in order 
to avoid a worse business slump. This report 
is being used as a bible by the unions. Employ- 
ers are retorting in a lather that to raise wages 
means to raise prices, and to raise prices means 
higher living costs, and then higher wages, on 
and on and on, another upward spiral. Ortho- 
dox economists are rushing into the fray of 
ideologies, urging that labor be content. It 
tends to make August hot. 


Coal. Monopolies have always been as- 
sumed to belong to owners, executives, the 
managers of industry. Now it develops that 
monopolies can exist in the supply of labor. 
This is true in coal, where the miners can prac- 
tically dictate to the industry. The miners 
propose to work just enough hours to keep 
the coal supply from being too much, or too 
little, for national needs. “Stabilize” is the 
word. It’s the same word that has been used 
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by industries when they wanted to make just 
enough of their product to keep their prices 
stable—and high. Coal from now on is likely 
to be “stabilized” by labor, by John Lewis. 
The miners will get higher pay, bigger benefits, 
and the price of coal will rise. 


Farmers are having another big year. Not 
quite as big as last year, or the year before, 
but nevertheless a profitable and productive 
year. Grain and cotton crops will be huge, 
when the totals are added up. Vegetables have 
been plentiful this summer. Fruits, the same 
—with big crops of peaches, pears and apples 
now ripening for the harvest. Pork supplies 
are building up to a peak, but beef will not be 
as plentiful as might be hoped. 

Prices are holding up, in the main, due to 
the government’s support program. They as- 
sure good profits for farmers, but it looks as if 
this will be the last season for unrestricted 
plantings. Next year, plantings will probably 
be limited for three major crops—cotton, wheat 
and corn. It will be the only way for holding 
prices up, while putting a lid on surpluses. 


Elections, 1950. It may seem prema- 
ture to talk of elections a year off, but politi- 
clans are already laying plans, and formulating 
the issues. The Democrats hope to gather in 
the labor vote and the farmer vote. The labor 
vote will be wooed by again insisting on repeal 
of Taft-Hartley, or anything like it. The farm 
vote will be wooed by the Brannan plan, which 
guarantees farmers an adequate income, no 
matter where prices go. The prices of many 
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foods and farm products would be allowed 
to seek natural levels, and this would appeal 
to city folks. The Republicans are counting 
on reaction from hard times and unemploy- 
ment. As yet they show no signs of any posi- 
tive program to stack up against the program 
of the Democrats, which, though leftish, is 
positive. 


Brannan Plan isa dead duck, at least this 
year. It will be revived in 1950, with a few 
modifications, perhaps, but with the basic phi- 
losophy unchanged. Parts of the plan will 
go into effect next year, as far as possible 
under legislation already on the books. 


Exports. Everyone wants to buy American 
goods. ‘That's fine, but there aren’t enough 
dollars abroad to pay for all the goods wanted. 
There have already been some reductions in 
orders for U. S. goods and these come at a 
bad time for business. The situation is not 
alarming, but it is reason for concern. 


Schools. The facilities will be better in 
many communities this year, but the teacher 
shortage will again be a subject of worry and 
complaint. With all the talk, little is really 
being done about the teachers. This fall: a 
million more students in the grade schools and 
fewer teachers to handle them. The next 10 
years: not much change in the picture, at the 
present rate of growth. High schools will be 
better off, however. High school teachers are 
increasing, due to the better pay. Also, high 
school enrollments are still moderate. They 
won't feel the post-war rush for another two 
or three years. 

Many communities, probably most commu- 
nities, will be forced to take on substandard 
teachers to handle the load in the grade schools. 
When the pay gets better and the schools get 
better, the teacher situation will improve. The 
students are getting more numerous, so now 
towns and cities must spend more to take 
care of the more numerous students. 


College enroliment next month will 
be about the same as last year, which was a 
peak with 2,400,000 students in the colleges 
and universities. In another year—September 
1950—the letdown in the colleges will begin 
to be felt. It will be slow and gradual. 
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Movie television is now a reality. 
Sometime next year it is expected to take hold 
in most television areas. It makes money for 
the movie exhibitors primarily because it pulls 
back the audiences previously lost to TV. 
Main attractions planned are sports events, 
special films and public spectacles—none of 
which would be transmitted for home-type 
receivers. ‘T'ry-outs indicate the big screens 
give almost as good a picture as film projection. 
If it works, movie television will answer, at 
least in part, the movie makers’ need for an 
attraction to match home TV. 


Rentals are loosening up in some areas. 
Not enough yet to cause any cheering, or even 
mild enthusiasm. But the tremendous con- 
struction wave of the past two years is being 
felt. ‘Those who are trying to rent may find 
that the housing shortage is a little easier this 
fall than last. 


Odds and ends. Women’s hats this 
fall will be higher in the crown, bigger in the 
body, and more generous in decorative trim- 
ming. . . . Men’s winter suits of rayon and 
wool combination weaves will appear shortly 
in the stores, intended as a stimulant to lag- 
ging suit sales. . . . Television stations in the 
medium-large communities will get more nu- 
merous in a few months, as federal regulations 
relax, but it will be at least a year before most 
of them can start telecasting. . . . Cold rubber 
automobile tires have been so successful that 
some scientists are now predicting tires that 
will be good for 75,000 miles. . . . House fore- 
closures always rocket in time of depression, 
which is one reason why federal housing ofh- 
cials are concerned over effects of a slump on 
the millions of home owners who bought at 
inflated prices. . . . Some unions are now de- 
manding that January 30 be a paid holiday; 
it’s FDR’s birthday. . . . Newest gimmick to 
sell kids’ toothbrushes is a two-note whistle, 
built into the handle. . . . High prices abroad 
are causing many American tourists to start 
homeward earlier than planned... . Fewer 
Hollywood extravaganzas are planned for this 
year, but there will be more quality pictures 
which, naturally enough, appear to be just 
what the audiences wanted. 


For current business trends, turn page. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS NOW ? 


industrial production continues 
down and is now at around an index 
of 165. A year ago it was over 190, 
close to the post-war peak. (See 


chart.) Drop in production of iron, 
steel and machinery has given the 





a quick sweep-up 


HE one plain fact that is often overlooked 

is that business, by and large, is still busy. 
Not as busy as in recent months, not as profit- 
able, but still active. ‘There aren't many 
smokeless smokestacks, or empty stores, or 
bankruptcy sales. Nearly 60 million people 
have jobs. People are spending at the stores, 
buying about the same quantity of goods as 
formerly, but with less money. ‘The construc- 
tion industry continues to go full blast. Busi- 
ness as a whole is actually high, even though 
it is sliding downward. 


index its biggest shove downward. 
Steel production in carly July was 
down to 6 million tons of ingots 
a month compared to about 7 mil- 
lion tons a year ago. Manufacture of most 
other products is also off. 


Inventories are being reduced by most busi- 
nesses. Since the beginning of the year retail- 
ers have cut stocks by about 7%, wholesalers 
by about 14%. Manufacturers have been able 
to cut their inventories to only about 6% below 
the level of January. 


Carloadings continuc small as a result of 
lower production and declines in new orders. 
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In recent weeks, loadings have been running 
about 16% below the level of a year ago. 
Early this year total loadings were being 
propped up by heavy shipments of grain, coke 
and ore. But now the drop in steel production 
has cut even coke and ore loadings to below 
the level of 12 months ago. Only grain load- 
ings remain high. 


Unemployment now at around 4 million is the 
highest in seven and a half years. But before 
the war, 4 million unemployed would have been 
considered low. In most pre-war years unem- 
ployment averaged 10 million. In 1940 it was 
still over 9 million. 


Cost of living as measured by the consum- 
ers price index is about 167, having drifted 
downward at the rate of about a point a month 
since spring. At that time food prices were 
holding the index at about 170. A year ago 
it was near its peak of about 174. 


fous ear 
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1948 


Wholesale prices, which forecast retail prices, 
are at an index of around 152, having fallen 
a point and a half a month on the average since 
spring. ‘The peak was a year ago when the 
index stood at nearly 170. 


Retail sales have held up well. Merchants 
have managed to keep their customers coming 
back by paring prices. Retail sales are now 
running only 3% below a year ago when sales 
were near their highest point. 


Housing starts are still going strong at over 
90,000 a month. ‘Total starts this year have 
been only 6% below last year when they were 
close to the highest in history. | 


Total construction is above the record levels 
of a year ago. Increases in public construction 
more than offset declines in private. Biggest 
gains are in public utility, highway, sewer, water 
and conservation projects. 


Profits have taken a sharp 
drop from the boom levels 
of late 1948. But they are 
still high compared to any 
year prior to 1947. (See 
chart.) Big companies are 
finally feeling the pinch on 
profits. Small companies 
had already suffered. Last 
year small companies (with 
assets of less than 5 million 
dollars) saw their profits 
drop 20%. Medium com- 
panies (with assets of 5 to 
100 million dollars) felt no 
change. But large com- 
panies (with assets of 100 
million and over) saw their 
profits jump nearly 50%. 
Now the bigs and mediums 
have joined the smalls and 
nearly all profits are declin- 
ing. ‘There is one notable 
exception. Electric light and 
power companies are still 
showing record earnings. 


Business as a whole is 
less good, but still not 


ie oe 
et ee bad. Precisely that! 
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IT’S A TOUGH JOB. ANSWER 10 QUESTIONS AND SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW YOU RATE. 








: | OU can earn a living by driving a 
truck, selling insurance, keeping ac- 
counts, clerking in a store, pounding a 

typewriter, tending a lathe, or doing any one 

of a thousand other things, but the chances are 
that you've got to have a boss over you. 

Another way to make a living is by being the 

boss. 

The boss’s job is supposed to be desirable, 
but it’s also tough. If you aspire to be a boss 
someday, it may be well to check up in advance 
and see whether you have what it takes or can 
develop what it takes. If you are already a 
boss, perhaps you had better pause and ask 
yourself a few questions. Maybe you are as 
good as you ought to be and maybe you are not. 

To make a competent boss—either the big 
boss or a lesser boss down the line—takes more 
than good intentions and dreamy ambition. 
It takes a native toughness and ability plus 
training. ‘The boss ought to know the work. 
He ought to know how to make the most of 
the talents of those who do the work. He must 
have the hide to take a little cussing from those 
under him. 

People like to gripe about the boss. They 
like to accuse him of being stupid, ignorant, 
uninformed, shortsighted, unreasonable and un- 
fit. He may be all these things—at times and 
on occasion. But if he is truly a good boss, 
he knows that people just naturally love to jab 
those above them, and that it’s a form of blow- 
ing off steam. A good boss allows it without 
feeling scalded. 

There’s no sure way to tell whether you are 
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a good boss or would make one. But you can 
get a general idea by answering 10 questions, 
fairly and honestly. The questions have been 
whittled by experts. Mainly, however, they 
are compounded of horse sense. 

If you are a boss of any kind, either high or 
low, just go ahead and answer the questions. 
If you are not a boss but hope to be sometime, 
answer them as you would if you were in the 
boss’s place. 

Score yourself with a plus-sign in the margin 
whenever you answer yes to a question, a minus 
whenever the answer is no. If you are un- 
decided, put down a question mark. 

Ready for the questions. 


1. If you went away for a month, would 
the organization run smoothly without you? 

In a sense the boss is indispensable. He is 
the mainspring that keeps the mechanism tick- 
ing. Still, your answer, if you are good, should 
be yes. 

It indicates that you have the ability to 
organize, a must for any executive, and have 
used it to create a sound, smooth-running or- 
ganization under you. It means you have 
picked and trained a competent staff, a work- 
ing team that understands company policies 
and procedures. 

A yes also shows that you have clearly and 
properly delegated responsibility—you are free 
to concentrate on planning and policy, on su- 
pervision and follow-through, and are not con- 
stantly bogged down in detail. 

If your answer is no, dig out the reason. Is it 
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because you have failed to delegate authority? 
Do you lack organizing ability or confidence 
in your staff? Perhaps you just can’t let go 
of lower-level tasks that you enjoy or are par- 
ticularly good at. 

The fault may be with your attitudes, your 
executive ability, your staff, or your system. 
But at least one of these needs improving. 


Be Can you make decisions promptly, 
without stalling and trying to pass the buck? 

Not necessarily swiftly and easily—but can 
you face a problem, weigh alternatives, and 
produce your decision when it is needed? 





; | sai ae 
If the answer 1s ves, vou are psychologically 
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well-suited to hold the reins. You have the 
self-confidence and the ability to grasp a prob- 


lem that a good boss needs. You are on top 
of your problems and can lay your hand on 
needed facts, a sign of good organization. 

But if vour answer is no, there’s no ducking 
the fact that on this point you don’t measure 
up. Your indecisiveness may be costing you 
the respect of those under yeu or making them 
uncertain and indecisive, too. ‘The firm is 
not getting the leadership it needs. 

It may be that you could make decisions if 
vou would face the fact that you must. Or 
mavbe you aren't getting the facts and informa- 
tion you need, an organizational fault. 

Otherwise, you and the company might both 
be better off if you were in a job that didn’t 
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require you to make the big decisions. 
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3. Are you as careful in selecting and us- 
ing your men ds in buying and using your 
machines and equipment? 

If so, then you probably like people and 
understand them—essentials for a good boss— 
for you recognize that individual differences 
are important. You use up-to-date personnel 
practices—or, in a small outft, the informal 
equivalent—in hiring, assigning, training and 
promoting. And the company gains better 
production, low spoilage and accident rates, 
and good morale. 

If not, consider the fact that it costs at least 
$200 to break in and train even a clerk or 
repairman, and up to $6000 to produce a good 
salesman. Employes, like equipment, are an 
investment and, like any investment, should 
be chosen with care and handled with skill. 

if you flunked this one, the trouble may be 
with you. Maybe you need more insight into 
the minds and emotions of people, should pay 
a little more attention to the “human element.” 
Or you may be trying to run a 1949 enterprise 
with ideas dating from 1900. If so, check up 
on today’s practices—they pay. 


4. When you make a mistake, do you 
admut it? 

You do if you're smart. Honesty and 
straightforwardness count heavily in your re- 
lations with subordinates and are essential for 
sood teamwork. ‘The office force will know 
whether it was your wrong guess that made 
the new sales campaign flop—and if you try 
to palm of responsibility on the sales manager, 
vou will command that much less trust and 
respect. 

A healthy knowledge of your own shortcom- 
ings and an ability to admit errors and take 
criticism are necessary. Refusing to admit mis- 
takes can indicate that, deep inside, you are 
not sure of yourself. You are the only one 
who can correct this personality fault. 

It is possible, of course, to carry frankness 
and self-criticism too far. If you are over- 
conscious of your shortcomings, if vou are al- 
Ways running around confessing your sins, then 
obviously you are in above your head. 


5. Do your employes know what you ex- 
bect of them—and what they can expect of you? 
A good employer sees to it that jobs are well- 
defined, that emploves know what standards 
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they must meet and how their work is judged. 
He gives credit where it is due, publicizes in- 
dividual achievements, and tries to make every 
man understand how he and his work fit into 
the bigger picture. 

The return: teamwork, loyalty, and satisfied 
workers. 

If they know what to expect of you, it means 
that your personnel policies are fixed and clear. 
Employes can satisfy themselves that wages, 
promotions, hirings and firings are fair to 
everybody. They won't constantly suspect you 
of favoritism or accuse you of running things 
by whim. ‘The worker who wants to get ahead 
will spend more time on improving himself and 
his work, less on shining up to a foreman or 
on resentful grumbling. 

If you have never bothered with such things, 
you are neglecting an important aspect of good 
leadership. And if you really believe that it is 
best to keep employes in the dark, to keep them 
afraid for their jobs, to act as if your word 
is law and you are answerable to no one— 
consult a good management engineer for evi- 
dence of how wrong you are. 


6. Are you ambitious—eager for personal 
achievement, financial rewards, prestige? 

Here is a basic test of your fitness. Use 
it to analyze the strength and direction of the 
inner forces that make you tick—your interests 
and motives. 

The best answer is a strong yes on all three. 
The boss is a man who accepts worry, risk and 
responsibility in return for one or more of 
these three evidences of success. You've got 
to want the pay-off and want it pretty badly 
or you won't carry the load as you should. 

You don’t have to come up with a perfect 
answer to rate a plus. It is a matter of degree, 
so use common sense in scoring yourself. A 
man with a burning ambition for fame and 
wealth, carried to selfish extremes, could make 
a poor boss; a man who wants the satisfaction 
of achievement and prosperity could make a 
good one, even though he has little interest in 
prestige. 

But ambition is an indispensable ingredient, 
and the stronger and broader your ambition, 
the better job it will urge you to do. 

If your answer is a flat no across the board 
—well, bluntly, the chances are you will be 
either unsuccessful or unhappy as a boss. Sooner 
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or later you'll lack the stamina to slug it out 
with a problem or the perseverance to sce things 
through. And even if you can drive yourself 
to the job, you'll only be unhappy with rewards 
you don't care about. 


} # Do people join your organization be- 
cause employes have recommended it to them? 

Yes? That’s good evidence that you handle 
people well, that your employes do their best 
by you, that your management inspires conf- 
dence—in brief, that you are a successful boss. 

It's a sign of good overall management when 
employes, whether management men or ma- 
chinists, are unofficial public relations represent- 
atives in their off hours. It pays, too, by bring- 
ing good people into the firm and by building 
the firm’s reputation. 

If the answer is no, find out what the trouble 
is and learn from it. Perhaps your people aren’t 
well-informed or don’t understand the firm’s 
policies and operations. Perhaps such things 
as wages, working conditions and poor super- 
vision are to blame. Perhaps your people think 
you offer them little chance for advancement. 
Perhaps you'll find the reason in a minus sign 
that you gave yourself on some other one of 
these questions. 





8. Are you calm when the going gets 
tough? 

An ability to keep cool in the clutch proves 
your emotional fitness as a boss. 

You aren't haunted by a fear of failure, for 
you would get wrought up over a crisis if you 
were. You see things in perspective and pro- 
portion, and you are probably endowed with 
patience and perseverance. 

But if you tend to tense up, lose your sense 
of humor, get impatient, lose your head—some- 
thing is wrong. 

It may be that you just aren’t emotionally 
equipped for the job. It may be that you are 
concentrating so hard on the job that you've 
pulled your life out of focus: you aren’t balanc- 
ing hard work with recreation, the job with 
outside interests. 

Or it may be due to faulty organization. 
Failure to delegate responsibility, too heavy 
demands on your time, poor operating pro- 
cedures—things like this may be fraying your 
nerves and keeping you from being as capable 
a boss as you could be. 
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9. Can your employes get in to see you 
and other executives if they want to? 

They can if you are a wise boss. But if things 
are well-managed, they seldom need to—for 
you have trained your supervisors to handle 
grievances properly and have a satisfactory sys- 
tem for helping with personal problems and 
investigating complaints. 

A yes means that your outfit has clear, 
open “communication channels” between 
worker and boss, and such channels are needed. 
They carry explanations of policy and procedure 
from the top down; from the bottom up, they 
bring not just gripes but valuable suggestions 
and information as well. 

Morale (and hence work) benefits when 
employes know they are recognized as human 
beings, as individuals whose problems and ideas 
are important. Frustrations and ill-will are 
minimized. 

If you have answered no, it’s probably due 
to one of two circumstances. 

Maybe you just aren’t interested in people 
and their troubles; employes, as far as you're 
concerned, are all alike anyhow. If so, you're 
not equipped to be a very good boss. 

Or maybe you feel that you are too busy for 
such matters. If so, remember that a well- 
organized system will forestall any real demands 
on your time. But your interest, your willing- 
ness to be available, and the small amount of 
time you do spend will count for a lot. 


10. If you had your choice of any job 
in your organization, would you still want to be 
the boss? 

Round off all the other questions with this 

final one. 
-_ Aman can be shoved to the top by circum- 
stances or misplaced ambition. Once there, 
he may do his job adequately. But whether 
he admits it to himself or not, he really would 
much rather be doing something else. As a 
result he can never be a top-notch boss. 

Imagine the example of an engineer whose 
outstanding work earns him a company’s presi- 
dency. He does the job all nght, but longs for 
his drawing board again. He spends a little too 
much time on engineering problems, not quite 
enough on sales. He makes financial decisions 
but resents being held accountable for matters 
that he knows and cares little about. 

How about your own case? Maybe you 
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don’t pass the buck, duck responsibility or neg- 
lect any duties. But would you like to? 

If not, if given a choice of jobs you would 
still willingly take on the burdens of authority 
and responsibility, then you have what it takes 
to make a good boss. 

Otherwise you probably don’t. Perhaps you 
belong in a spot where responsibility is limited 
to a special field, a job where you advise but 
don’t decide, a job where you do things instead 
of planning them, or one where you follow 
orders instead of giving them. 

There’s no trick psychology here, just com- 
mon sense: the job you like to do is the one 
you do well. 


Now score yourself. Sce how you came out 
on this quiz. ‘There’s no true passing grade, 
because all questions | 
aren't of equal weight. 


But it takes at least 
seven plus-marks_ to 
qualify and the seven 
had better include such 
key questions as num- 
bers 2, 6 and 10. 
Analyze your score, 
too. Some questions 
measure your own per- 
sonality and ability, and 


Advisers in the preparation of 
this article on bosses were 

C. T. Clifton and Lawrence 
W oodward of the Clifton 
Corp., Washington, D. C., 
management consultants. 
Says Dr. Clifton: “Business, 
to succeed and survive, needs 
two kinds of people— 

older men who are good bosses 
and younger men capable 

of becoming good bosses.” 


any improvement, if it 
seems called for, is 
strictly up to you. 
Others may spotlight 
organizational faults, 
which study and _ pro- 
fessional advice often can help you correct. 

Of this much, however, you can be sure: If 
you are a boss or have hopes of being one, it 
will pay to try to be a good one. 

A good boss has been defined as a successful 
businessman whose success is constructive. He 
and his family, his company and his commu- 
nity are all better off because he succeeded. 

Fundamentally it is just that type of con- 
structive success that makes private enterprise 
work, and so the good boss is the man who 
keeps the economic machinery humming. 

That’s why bosses are such important people. 
They are in the driver's seat and when they 
are poor drivers the gears clash and grind. 
When they are good, the gears mesh and the 
machine moves. 


carried soon. 
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A more specialized article 
to help younger people climb 
to bossing positions will be 
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business risks made thr ling adventure jor him 


ie many newspapers small headlines recently 
have indicated reviving interest in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. A new group announces 
support of the 50- year-old plan to bring ocean 
vessels into the Great Lakes, to the very heart 
of our grainland. Or a prominent citizen 1s 
recruited as an advocate of the project. 

The news may look routine. But some 
people will smile and say: “I wonder how 
Julius Barnes did that one?” ‘The chances are 
good that he was the man behind the news. 
Now 76, tall, gray and quick-eyed, Barnes 
would cheerfully travel 1000 miles to nudge 
the Seaway project one inch forward. 

The Seaway is his enduring hope. He puts 
into his drive for the project the same un- 
ceasing energy which across the decades made 
him the epitome of the American success story. 

Barnes started work in a Duluth grain dealer’s 
ofhce when he was 16 and six years later had 
his own business. When the first World War 
came he was among the largest American grain 
exporters. He served as president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corp. (1917-19) and 
as United States wheat director (1919-20). 
Later he was three times president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. and 
three times its chairman. He was decorated 
with ee cp orders of Belgium, France, 
italy, 1 -oland, Finland and Bulgaria. 

Barnes adhe back on his extraordinarv career 
with candid appraisal. He a for one 
thing, that his views weren't always popular. 
He was considered satiate: ~ a 
minded person around the time he headed the 
Chamber of Commerce. Say that he stood 
out among the membership as Eric Johnston 
was later to do, and that is close enough 

Before the diversions of autos, movies and 
he donated a swim- 
Cc lub, which 
With an 
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associate, he gave a YMCA building, and later 
an industrial “Y” building. Duluthians say the 
influence shows in the city today. 

Above everything Barnes has a belief that 
there is nothing dull about business. It has 
been for him a thrilling adventure-ground. 

He made fortunes, lost money, remade 
money. But this is not what he now wants to 
discuss with younger men. He wants to tell 
them of the possibilities in every individual, 


of how individuals ought to take chances— 
cautiously and determinedly. And to rely upon 
themselves. 


Young men should try their wings, he says, 
before they get married. “And make their 
business ventures with the determination that 
if they go wrong it will just be a lesson and 
not a disturbing final fact.” 

Barnes weighs the delicate 
Chance and Caution like this: 

“We have always needed a banker's caution. 
But the miracle of the development of America 
resis on the spirit of adventure and the willing- 
ness to risk in the effort to achieve something 


elements of 


above the common lot. 

“T personally made ventures in grain han- 
dling, farming, paper making, mailing ma- 
chines, linen rugs, cotton raising, a Washington, 
D. C., newspaper (and boy, what a _ loss!), 
chemical meal, ship building and ship opera- 
tion. Certainly in today’s scientific and inven- 
tive ferment there is a field for spectacular suc- 
cess and, of course, for occasional failure.” 

As an overtone, Barnes asks: “How can we 
get a youth that will venture as our pioneers 
did? How can we get a public that measures 
character by fortitude and courage?” 

He himself still goes along, succeeding, and 
clinging to the philosophy that individual intel- 
ligence, hard work and cautious adventuring 
will win for the individual. He knows that 
these principles worked for him. 
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UXTON INCORPORATED is a 51-year- 

old New England concern that has taken 
the hole in a man’s pocket and the confusion 
in a woman’s purse and built them into a mil- 
lion-dollar leather-goods business. 

It is also an A-] example of what can happen 
when smart ideas are mixed with native in- 
genuity and sound business sense. 

Buxton was founded in 1898 when Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana Buxton, of Springfield, Mass., began 
making and selling burnt-leather postcards to 
supplement the income Mr. Buxton earned 
as a salesman. ‘They had built up a small 
novelty business by the early 1900’s—and then 
they got to thinking about how Mr. Buxton’s 
keys kept wearing holes in his trousers pocket. 

Keys and loose change disappeared through 
the holes, which irritated him, and the holes 
had to be sewed up, which irritated his wife. 
Countless couples have been similarly annoyed, 
before and since, but the Buxtons were the 
ones who did something about it. 

What they did was to wrap the keys in 
leather—suspend them in a row, first from a 
leather thong and later from metal hooks, in 
a flat wrap-around case. 

Out of that gadget grew Buxton’s present- 
day Key-Tainer, Buxton’s gross of several mil- 
lion dollars a year, and Buxton’s perch at the 
top of the personal leather-goods industry. 

The kev cases clicked from the start, giving 
the young company its first shove toward the 
big time. But nght there you can read lesson 
number one from Buxton’s success story: 


Once you've hit on a jackpot idea, don't just 
sit there and collect the pay-off. Keep the idea 
alive, moving, growing. 


When a lot of people began buying key 
cases, a lot of people began making them, too. 
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Buxton outstripped the newcomers by keeping 
its product always at least one jump ahead. 

‘The man who kept it there was Warner Bux- 
ton, Dana’s son and the firm’s president and 
prime mover until his death in 1941. 

He developed and improved the original 
idea, won a patent on his brand of key case 
in 1918, and kept going from there. ‘The Key- 
Tainer you buy today seems to be a simple 
item, but it represents a total of 33 patents 
which have been issued on various refinements, 
new features and designs. ‘Iwo examples: 

& One trouble with early key cases was that 
when you turned a key in the lock, the hook on 
which the key hung didn’t turn. At best this 
was awkward; at worst it meant a broken hook. 
So Buxton was first on the market with a hook 
that swiveled, turning with the key. 

® Keys, despite all precautions, could fall off 
a hook. So Buxton proceeded to its patent 
“lock-loop,” a device that locks the key on the 
hook but leaves it removable when necessary. 

Good evidence of how successful this kind 
of leadership has been lies in the name Key- 
Tainer. ‘The name is a registered trade-mark, 
but for years Buxton attorneys have kept busy 
cracking down on retailers and manufacturers 
who try to spell it without capitals and misuse 
it as a synonym for key case—a tip-off to how 
Buxton’s product has registered with the pub- 
lic. 

Lesson number two in the Buxton book was 
written in the 30’s and it reads this way: 
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Don't try to ride a single idea forever, no 
matter how much you do with it. 


Warner Buxton had already broadened his 
company’s base by successfully cracking the 
highly competitive men’s-billfold market, but 
he wanted something more. He cast a specula- 
tive eye on women rooting through the collec- 
tions of what-have-you in their pocketbooks 
and discovered something many women already 
knew: A man’s billfold, tucked into the pocket- 
book, made a handy place to carry money. 

That was it. In 1938 Buxton socked the 
trade with Lady Buxton—a line of billfolds 
designed especially for feminine use and turned 
out in two-tone shades of blue, green, bur- 
gundy, brown and red leather. 

Like the Key-Tainer, Lady Buxton caught on 
at once. Women who had used their hus- 
bands’ discarded billfolds bought their own. 
Other women—who had been sifting through 
handkerchiefs, cosmetics, combs, mirrors, let- 
ters, ticket stubs, shopping lists, sales slips and 
so on in search of a quarter or a dollar bill— 
saw the convenience of stowing their cash in 
a Lady Buxton. Dealers, who had originally 
sniffed at the idea, hustled to reorder. 

But note that, as with the Key-Tainer, the 
company had not added just another product. 
It had added one that was distinctive but 
simple; one that fitted the company’s regular 
line of manufacturing yet opened up a new 
and untapped market; one that dramatized 
the firm’s reputation for leadership at the same 
time that it boosted business. 

If you're getting the idea from all of this that 
Buxton has just cashed in on a couple of happy 
inspirations, you're wrong. For the final lesson 
in Buxton’s growth is this: 


Ideas alone, even when turned into a good 
product, are not enough. The product has to 
be sold. 


Advertising is part of the trick. Lady Bux- 
ton, for instance, was introduced with the big- 
gest advertising campaign the industry had 
ever seen. But advertising is only part of it. 
Among the other ingredients: 

& Quality plus quantity. Buxton chose at the 
start to make a top-quality product and has 
never sacrificed it to price competition. In 
fact, company officials claim that Buxton’s link- 
ing of quality with quantity was the biggest 
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single factor in lifting the whole personal 
leather industry from the notion-counter to 
gift-counter class. 

& Fast footwork at the selling end. Consider 
the time the firm was ready to break its new 
“swivel-hook” Key-Tainer and found itself with 
half a million of the old “‘stiff-hook”’ cases on 
its hands. Despite its price policies and reputa- 
tion, it made a deal with Woolworth, and Key- 
Tainers were offered for a dime. Competitors 
sourly declared that the company would never 
recover its prestige. Instead it picked up 
thousands of potential customers for the new 
regular-priced Key-Tainer. 

& Attention-capturing “extras.” Key-Tainers 
were selling pretty well when Buxton made 
them sell better by introducing its Key Return 
Service. 

Since 1923 most key cases have carried a num- 
ber and a card numbered to match. The buyer 
puts his name and address on the card and 
mails it to the company. In the case are in- 
structions asking the finder of a lost case to 
forward it to the company. ‘The case’s number 
is checked against the files and the lost keys 
go back to the owner. The system is not just 
a sales trick—it works. 

Take all of these things and add to them 
the less spectacular contributions of careful 
management, able technical operations, and 
good relations with skillful labor. ‘There you 
have Buxton’s “formula.” 

The firm today is still medium-sized and 
cohesive and still largely a family concern. 
Thomas A. Buckley, now president and gen- 
eral manager, was an executive of Westing- 
house Electric; but both Mrs. Dana Buxton, 
co-founder, and her daughter, Miss Julia Bux- 
ton, are active in the company’s management. 
And today’s team has shown that it still has 
the Buxton eye for a quick opening. 

When the firm celebrated its golden anniver- 
sary last year, it made up a special billfold in 
kidskin covered with 24-carat gold leaf. The 
glamorous wallet was just an anniversary stunt, 
but officials mulled the thing over and promptly 
began cashing in on it. 

They developed a limited market for such 
billfolds as a luxury item and are now quietly 
plugging an idea: Looking for a distinctive 
present for that employe who is winding up 50 
years with your firm? Looking for a special 
golden anniversary gift? Buxton’s got it. 
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Ordinary gas, good enough, unless. . . 
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BOUT a third of all motorists pull up into 
a filling station and say “fill ‘er up with 
high-test.” ‘They pay an extra 2 cents a gallon 
in the belief that premium gasoline will stop 
motor knocks, make the engine start better 
and run better. But maybe they don’t need it, 
and could save some money by buying regular 
gasoline. 

The U. S. government seems to think so, 
at least in regard to its own automobiles. A 
government directive of March 1949 “earnestly 
recommended” that high-test gasoline be used 
only in cars “specifically designed for and re- 
quiring” the premium grade. 

This order modified a January 1948 directive 
making use of standard-grade gasoline manda- 
tory for all departments. But the “earnest 
recommendation” kept teeth in the order. 

The government said in the 1948 order that 
the principal causes of motor knock were im- 
proper spark setting and an accumulation of 
carbon. Moreover, the government declared, 
“octane number is a measure of anti-knock 
value only and does not indicate overall gaso- 


Motor oil: Do you change it 


OI Ce BR bs oe 


OW often should you change your auto- 
mobile motor oil? 

The filling station men and the oil industry 
say “change it every 1000 miles.” Car manu- 
facturers generally suggest a change every 2000 
or 3000 miles. The U. S. government thinks 
a change every 4000 miles usually is enough 
for its own vehicles. 

A directive of December 1948 recommended 
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line quality. . . . Consequently the use of reg- 
ular gasoline will entail no sacrifice in vehicle 
performance.” 

This order, when it leaked out, caused a 
furor. ‘The oil industry fought back and is still 
fighting back. It is pointing strongly to the 
“ifs” in the original government statement. 
Regular gasoline works all right if carbon is 
removed, if spark plugs are properly set. Obvi- 
ously many motors are not properly cleaned 
and regulated. The industry estimates that 
well over half the cars on the road need pre- 
mium gasoline for knock-free performance. 

But the American Automobile Association’s 
certified testing committee said that, with 
the exception of certain automobile models 
in current production, there was no advan- 
tage to be gained in using premium gasoline. 
The 1948-49 convention of the AAA recom- 
mended “in the interest of economy’ that 
motorists determine for themselves whether 
their cars would not operate as efficiently on 
standard gasoline. 

So: experiment and decide for yourself. 


too often ? 
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that oil be changed in government-owned cars 
each spring and fall, or every 4000 miles, which- 
ever comes first, except in special circumstances. 

Said a government circular, sent only to gov- 
ernment departments: The idea of changing 
oil frequently is based on information “which 
is no longer applicable.” 

This finding was carefully hedged. ‘The 
directive conceded that more frequent changes 
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might be necessary in heavy “stop and go” 
driving and when sand and dust are regularly 


encountered: It also emphasized that engines 


must be kept in condition, with proper ad- 
justment and repair of the ignition, fuel and 
cooling systems. 

Comment from the oil industry: How many 
cars are in such condition? 

D. P. Clark of Gulf Oil Corp., an industry 
spokesman, asserts: “Yes, a car will run without 
an oil change for 3000, 4000 or 5000 miles. But 
it will not run for as many years or miles if 
lubrication periods are extended. And it will 
not run with so few repairs.” 


New processes promise plenty 


Clark points to the sludge that forms in 
oil used a long time and to the sand and dust 
that contaminate oil. ‘The industry's position 
is that oil should be changed as much to keep 
the engine clean as to renew the lubricant. 

According to industry calculations, it costs 
only $6 to $8 more a year to change oil every 
1000 miles instead of every 2000 miles. This 
expenditure, the industry says, 1s “cheap in- 
surance.” 

So: if you want this insurance and don’t 
mind the cost, change oil every 1000 miles. 
If you take good care of your car and want to 
save money, you can change less often. 





OONER or later the U. S. probably will 

run out of natural petroleum. But that 
doesn’t mean that the country’s economy will 
grind to a halt for lack of lubricants and fuel. 
New synthetic processes already under way 
promise unlimited supplies of oil. 

Oil now is being made from coal, shale and 
natural gas. Both the government and indus- 
try are demonstrating that it is feasible to 
manufacture the whole range of oil products 
—from aviation gasoline to bunker oil—at a 
reasonable cost. 

The Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels of the 
Department of Interior this spring completed 
a 10-million-dollar oil-from-coal demonstration 
plant at Louisiana, Mo. Here the government 
will work out the techniques for industry to 
use in the full-scale production of oil by the 
hydrogenation process. 

In a preliminary two-day run, the plant made 
the oil that powered a Burlington Railroad 
locomotive from St. Louis to the plant, pulling 
the train that brought guests to dedication 
ceremonies. 

Engineering data from the 200 to 300-barrel- 
a-day plant indicate that a 30,000-barrel-a-day 
commercial plant could produce excellent 
motor gasoline for 11 to 14 cents a gallon. 
This would include all costs and a return of 
3% on investment. If coal costs were cut 
through mechanical mining or otherwise, 
prices could be brought lower. Regular gaso- 
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line sells at the refinery for 10 to 11 cents 
a gallon, so that already the cost of gasoline 
from coal is approaching a comparable level. 

A second demonstration plant—a 5-million- 
dollar one—will be finished at Louisiana, Mo., 
this year. This plant will make oil from coal 
by the Fischer-1 ropsch gasification process. 

A third government demonstration plant, 
near Rifle, Colo., has been making oil from 
shale for two years. Development work by the 
Union Oil Co. of California has indicated how 
to eliminate the sulphur and nitrogen that at 
first lowered the quality of the oil. 

Studies at Rifle are showing that a commer- 
cial shale plant, producing about 100,000 bar- 
rels a day, could make gasoline, heating oil and 
diesel oil for about 8.4 cents a gallon. It had 
been expected that the differential over pe- 
troleum products would be about 4 cents a 
gallon. It has turned out to be less. 

A full-scale commercial oil-from-natural-gas 
plant which a group of oil companies is build- 
ing near Brownsville, ‘Tex., is scheduled for 
completion early next year. 

When and if our natural petroleum supply 
begins to fall behind demand, we could meet 
the deficit by imports. But this would make 
our industry dependent on foreign sources. 
The alternative is to continue the development 
of oil from coal and other materials. By choos- 
ing this course, the country is making sure 
that we will never be caught short of oil. 
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TRY YOUR HAND AT CERAMICS 














O you ever tire of putting your hands only 
1D to routine uses? ‘That is, to their usual 
functions, the things you make a living from? 
Maybe you sometimes feel like using a saw 
and hammer to make something—just any- 
thing—because you have confidence in your 
hands. And maybe vou have had the secret 
thought that, given the chance, you could make 
something beautiful. 

If so, you ought to think about ceramics. 
Ceramics is the art of making articles from 
clay. ‘This used to be regarded as something 
that only the Chinese or early Greeks did well. 
But that idea is wrong. No tiresome technical 
training is required. All vou need is some 
clay, a few inexpensive tools, and the urge. 

You probably have seen homemade ceramics 
somewhere—such things as ornamental dishes, 
ash trays, mugs, cigaret boxes or even costume 
jewelry. And you ‘perhaps have handled them 
and wondered if vou couldn’t do as well or 
better in making something to your own taste. 

And you may have w ondered, too, if creating 
such things in the quiet of the basement or 
spare room wouldn't rest the nerves. ‘To work 
in clay goes beyond puttering. It can be a way 
of expressing | yourself and that is ultimate satis- 
faction. 

One expert who started from scratch gives 
this advice to the novice in ceramics: 

Take a formal course, if you choose, but it 
isn't imperative. But do join a ceramics club. 
Hundreds of communities boast them, for 
ceramics enthusiasts are like fishermen. ‘They 
like to talk about their activities. You can 
listen and benefit. 

Then get your materials. Clay is obtainable 
at pottery and hobby shops in ready -mixed or 
flour form. A 50-pound lot of red clay costs 
about $3.50. White clay costs more. 

Prepared glazes, the substance which pro- 
duces the “shine” and color on a finished piece, 
may be bought at the same shops. Other es- 
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working with clay is easy, cheap and satisfying 


sentials are a rolling pin, a sifter such as is used 
for flour, a paring knife and a sturdy work table. 

Don't buy a kiln at the start. The cost is 
considerable. And maybe the whole idea, after 
a trial, won't seem so good, and you won’t want 
expensive equipment left on your hands. Just 
buy the essentials—the clay, rolling pin, sifter, 
knife. Start shaping the ash trays, bowls or 
whatever an instructor or club members advise. 
You can “fire” your early products in a com- 
munity kiln or have it done commercially. 

After a while the ow nership of a kiln may 
seem essential to you. “Firing” means to the 
ceramics enthusiast what the dark room and 
the art of developing mean to the exacting 
photographer. 

Ordinarily, electric kilns used in homes have 
fring heights up to 2000 degrees. Most ce- 
ramics pieces require two firings. The first, or 
bisque firing, removes water from the clay by 
intense heat. ‘The clay is left semivitreous. 
From the second firing come the shine and 
color. 

Make things for your friends and watch their 
interest. Homemade ceramics are among the 
most personal of all gifts, because the best a 
person can feel and do is in them. 

Sell part of your output, if you choose. The 
market has a large ceramics appetite. But re- 
tail stores may offer relatively low prices to the 
producer. Market the pieces that were easiest 
to make, that took you little time. 

One ceramics maker puts it this way: 

“T had no art training. But I joined a club 
and tried hard until something very bad be- 
came better. And that wasn’t only an improve- 
ment in ceramics. It was an improvement in 
me. I found patience and self-confidence and 
an increasing wonder. For it is a wonder to 
know that those things now decorating my 
house came incredibly from a coarse clay in my 
hands and from my own desire for things as I 
myself want them to be.” 
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THINGS TO 








Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 
distribution. Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





'] Spending for Happiness .... De- 
cide what you want to spend 
vour money for, then stick to 
vour decision. A 24-page pam- 
phlet, giving do’s and don'ts for 
better money management and 
a suggested spending guide. 
Write to the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New 
York, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Free. 


| Developing and Selling New Prod- 
ucts — A Guidebook for Manufacturers. 
.-- AU.S. Department of Com- 
merce publication based on 1n- 
formation from 100 _ business 
firms. Describes the methods 
successful manufacturers use to 
select, name, package and mar- 
ket new lines. A 75-page pam- 
phlet. Write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


' | Polio Can Be Conquered.... An 
explanation of what infantile 
paralysis is, symptoms to be 
watched for, and_ treatments 
used to combat the disease. 
Helpful advice for parents. This 
32-page pamphlet includes a 
bibliography. Write to the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


] The Specter of 1953... . Recom- 
mendations for a program to be 
undertaken now to insure an 
integrated economic program for 
Western Europe when ECA aid 
ends in 1952. It includes these 
proposals: Reduce tariffs and 
allow a free flow of goods, elim- 
inate exchange controls for a 
free flow of funds, restore com- 
petition and increase production 
through modernization and de- 
velopment of backward areas. A 


is 


20-page pamphlet. Write to the 
United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


' | Levejoy’s Complete Cuide to Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities. ... 
Advice and information for par- 
ents, veterans and_ students 
about scholarships, choosing a 
college, and costs. An informa- 
tive rating guide of 1031 col- 
leges is included. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Available from local bookstores. 
Price $1.50. 


[| Choosing the Superintendent of 
Schools.... Advice to school 
boards on choosing the most 
competent person to fill the job. 
Recommends that turnovers be 
kept ata minimum. A 1|2-page 
pamphlet. Write to the Na- 
tional Education Association of 
the U. S., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W.,. Washington 6, D. C. 


Price 25 cents. 


'] Crime Loss Prevention. ... \\Vavys 
in which businessmen can more 
efficientiy safeguard assets 
against crime losses, from both 
inside and outside their organi- 
zations. Many types of loss are 
outlined, with practical preven- 
tive measures for each. A 34- 
page booklet. Write to Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Ill. Free. 


' | The Story of Wendy Hill... .. A 
sound film in Kodachrome pre- 
senting the human problems of 
diabetics. Suitable for showing 
to schools, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, business and _= social 
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clubs. Running time: 18 min- 
utes. Sixteen-millimeter prints 
can be borrowed at no charge 
from state health departments; 
35-millimeter prints to show to 
large groups can be_ borrowed 
from the Public Inquiries 
Branch, Division of Public 
Health Methods, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


[] The Gift of Freedom. ... A study 
of the economic and social status 
of American workers, prepared 
by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Gives statistics on em- 
ployment, family income and 
purchasing power. Paper-cov- 
ered, 142 pages. Write to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 55 cents. 


' | Successful Can Labeling and Suc- 
cessful Bottle Labeling. ... ‘['wo 
booklets discuss the causes and 
cures of such labeling difficul- 
ties as wrinkling, tearing and 
spotty adhesion. Write to Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., 
1305 Germantown Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 22, Pa. Free. 


' | How You Can Be the Boss.... ‘[liis 
28-page booklet points out some 
of the basic steps which lead to 
success. Of general interest, al- 
though designed especially for 
teen-agers. Amusingly illustrated. 
Write to Goldey College, Ninth 
Street at Tatnall, Wilmington 
43, Del. Single copies free. 


| Selecting Salesmen for What? .. . 
A more scientific approach to 
hiring salesmen can reduce heavy 
turnover and assure the filling 
of future sales managerial needs 
ina company. A 6-page leaflet. 
Write to George H. Elhott & 
Co., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Free. 


' | Handbook for Recreation Leaders. 
--- A booklet of group games 
for children, prepared by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Helpful 
for parents as well as teachers. 
Illustrated, 121 pages. Write 
to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 
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DOWNTOWN STORES 
ARE THREATENED 





suburban branches are sapping the trade 








ORE and more from year to year, women 

shoppers hate to go downtown to shop. 
They hate the long trek, the traffic, the cars, 
the buses, the crowds. ‘They even hate to do 
the necessary dressing up that goes along with 
the busy streets, so they are staying away in 
droves. ‘True, the downtown streets are not 
exactly deserted and growing up in grass, but 
they are no longer gaining in shopping crowds. 

More and more people are patronizing the 
neighborhood stores, where they can drop in 
while going on another errand, even with the 
kids, even without dressing up. 

The big downtown stores are fully aware of 
this trend. As fast as they can they are plant- 
ing branches in the suburbs. These branches 
are growing and paying. ‘They are growing 
faster than the downtown parents. For the big 
stores it’s a case of move out or lose out. 

The branch store movement began 26 years 
ago. In 1923 Slattery’s of Boston opened a 
college branch in Wellesley, Mass. Not until 
five years later, in 1928, did Marshall Field 
establish in Evanston, IIl., the first department- 
store branch specifically designed for a suburb. 

Then the idea caught on fast. Before the 
war 60 branch stores had been organized. 
After the war the movement resumed like 
something jet propelled. More than 100 
branches were opened in 1948, and this year 
100 more will cut opening-day ribbons. 

The reasons for this phenomenal sprouting 
of branches are primarily economic—though 
there may also be a touch of keeping up with 
the Joneses. Most compelling is the necessity 
of keeping up with the customers. 

The most prosperous citizens have moved 
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steadily away from the center of cities. To a 
large degree the stores have been left behind 
and barred off from suburban populations. 

Independent department stores, across the 
years, have continued to do about 16% of the 
total retail business. But while they have 
merely held level, chain-merchandisers and 
mail-order groups have captured 35% of the re- 
tail market—more than four times the 8% they 
had 30 years ago. Relatively, the department 
stores have lost ground. 

The conclusion to which many department- 
store executives are driven is that they must 
cultivate new techniques if they are to survive. 

If branching out is a necessity, the depart- 
ment stores have pne comforting thought: 
Seldom has a necessity been so easy to meet. 
Branch stores are proving highly profitable. 
Many this year are making profits of 15% and 
more as compared to an average profit of 81%‘ 
for the parent stores. 

Profits are good in the suburban stores for 
the simple reason that practically all costs of 
doing business are lower. Run down the list: 


Land and building. Land costs less in the sub- 
urbs. Some stores have found that they can 
buy land and construct a building for no more 
than the land alone would cost downtown. 
Construction costs may be as much as 15% 
lower because building-code requirements in 
outlying districts are less severe and a simpler 
tvpe of building can be used. 


Overhead. ‘The branch does not have an 
array of expensive executives. The downtown 
bosses serve—without extra pay. ‘The branch 
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does not need buyers. A gifted saleswoman 
selects goods from the downtown stocks. Only 
a small expansion of the city credit department 
is required to handle branch customers. Credit 
is checked by a direct-line phone call. 

So it goes for most of the other non-selling 
operations. ‘The branch is charged its propor- 
tionate share for the service it gets, but total 
outlays are very little increased. ‘The store 
gets more for its money. 


Selling. Sales per employe are much higher 
in the branch, frequently as much as 50%. 

For one thing, the branch is able to attract 
exceptionally high-caliber salespeople. Women 
who would not go downtown to take a job are 
willing to work in an attractive store near their 
homes. For another, the average sale to a 
customer is larger. Customers tend to be better 
heeled and to buy more. 


Returns. Fewer things come back. Since 
the branch is easy to reach, a housewife brings 
Junior along when he needs new shirts. ‘The 
shirts are tried on and the mght size chosen. 
When Mamma shops downtown by guess, the 
error is large. About 15% of all goods bought 
in a downtown store are returned. In the 
branches returns are as low as 3%. 


Deliveries. About 95% of branch customers 
arrive by automobile and they take with them 





HOW AND WHY DO PEOPLE BUY from depart- 
ment stores and other retailers? What kind 
of customers “shop around,’ going to more 
than one store, before making a purchase? 
What relation is there between store hours 
and “‘lost sales opportunities’? 

Answers to these and many other questions 
about retailing are constantly emerging from 
studies at the University of Pittsburgh. 

One study, Lost Sales Opportunities in 
Clothing and Housefurnishings, was issued on 
the basis of records kept by 400 Pittsburgh 
families, who reported exactly what they 
bought each week and whether they “‘shopped”’ 
more than one store for each purchase. The 
study reveals that many stores are unneces- 
sarily losing business. Copies may be obtained 
at $1 each from the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











about 90% of the things they buy. Often in 
the city store from 50% to 60% of all pur- 
chases must be delivered—and the average cost 
of sending out a small package is 30 cents. 


Advertising. [he parent store runs big dis- 
play advertising whether or not it has a branch 
store, and the papers that carry it are read by 
suburban customers. All that must be done to 
make ads applicable to branches is to add a 
line: “These goods also available at our X, 
Y and Z stores.” ‘The advertising that must 
be done in local suburban newspapers is in- 
expensive. 


The branches often make new customers for 
the parent store, instead of taking them away, 
as was feared. Many people who had never 
previously shopped in the city store began 
patronizing it when they were in_ town. 
Through the branch they had learned to like it. 

Most important of all, the customers afhrma- 
tively like branch-store shopping. Some of 
them come from 30 miles away. They measure 
distance in minutes, not miles. It may take 
less time to drive 15 miles to a branch store 
than 8 miles to a downtown one, and at the 
branch a parking space is waiting, free. All of 
this is a powerful persuader of customers. 

Women also like the informality of the 
branch. ‘They can just drgp in. They can 
easily fit shopping expeditions into their 
schedules. ‘They can shop after driving the 
children to school. ‘They can take the children 
to the store after school and still get home in 
time to cook dinner. One pleasant conse- 
quence is that the branch store does a steady 
business throughout the day instead of at a 
few peak hours. 

On almost every count, the picture is star- 
tlingly favorable for the well-placed, well-run 
branch store. But it must be well-placed and 
well-run. Not all branches have succeeded in 
fabulous fashion, and some may be in for 
trouble if times turn hard. 


As a general rule, a successful branch store 
must reflect the character of the parent store 
and serve approximately the same economic 
group of customers. Some downtown stores 
which have based their success on mass appeal 
have attempted to set up high-priced specialty 
shops in swank neighborhoods. Generally the 
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experiment has not proved a successful one. 

A few executives have misgivings about the 
more elaborate branch stores. Some of these 
stores, they say, resemble country clubs more 
than mass sales outlets, and are a little fright- 
ening to the average shopper. ‘The question is: 
If the carriage trade falls off, will there be 

















JUST PLAIN STORES 


Less frill, less overhead, more value— 


enough volume to keep them going profitably? 

But for sound branches there seems to be no 
limit in sight. They pay. So their progress 
seems likely to continue. The big downtown 
store soon may be a squeezed-down branch of 
its own suburban branches—a service center 
for coveys of outlying stores. 





one clothing chain is proving it pays 


VER hear of a pipe-rack store? ‘The term 

is an exact description of a method of 
merchandising increasingly used by some ap- 
parel stores in principal cities to cut overhead 
and prices. 

A pipe-rack store has no fancy show windows, 
no frills inside or out. It is a factory-outlet 
store specializing in values. It displays wom- 
en’s dresses, men’s suits and other apparel from 
hangers on long rows of metal pipes. Cus- 
tomers come in and look through the stock to 
make their selections. Self-service is the rule 
and transactions are on a cash-and-carry basis. 

The result is low overhead which, with other 
ingredients of careful management, means low 
prices and high volume of sales. 

As retailers fight for business, cutting costs 
and prices to overcome lagging sales, the pipe- 
rack stores are making history. ‘Their pyramid- 
ing sales may set a trend. 

Small hole-in-the-wall stores, sometimes with 
dubious reputations, have long been familiar in 
cities. But the newer pipe-rack stores do not 
operate on a “sale” basis. ‘They try to offer 
lower prices every day in the year and to func- 
tion as responsible retailers. 

One of the fastest-growing pipe-rack com- 
panies is Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., a chain 
with 74 shops located in cities from Massachu- 
setts to ‘Texas. ‘These shops sell men’s, wom- 
en’s and children’s clothes according to a 
simple success formula: Give the people good 
values at low prices and spend plenty of money 
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to advertise the values as widely as possible. 

Robert Hall Clothes is now a unit of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., a 98-million- 
dollar textile empire composed of 33 companies. 
The corporation includes 14 weaving and fin- 
ishing plants in the U. S., Canada and South 
America. 

The chain began, however, with only one 
store in Waterbury, Conn., 10 years ago. By 
the end of the war there were 28 stores. In the 
last two and a half years, the chain has grown 
nearly 50%. A major part of this growth oc- 
curred in 1948. 

In terms of dollar volume and number of 
stores, Robert Hall Clothes is now in second 
place among the country’s apparel chains. 
And it is challenging for first place in its field. 

The basic idea behind Robert Hall Clothes 
is attributed to Louis Ellenberg, who remains 
with United Merchants and Manufacturers as 
operating head of the retail stores. For many 
vears Ellenberg considered carefully a plan to 
sell clothes at the lowest possible mark-up. He 
began testing the idea in 1939 by taking space 
in a loft in a Connecticut factory town. ‘The 
loft was deliberately located in an out-of-the- 
way spot, so that Ellenberg could find out how 
far a person would go in order to save money 
on his purchases. 

At a time when many stores were designed to 
look like Hollywood sets and offered a variety 
of “free” services to customers, Ellenberg’s aim 
was to find out how many people he could 
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attract by offering nothing but solid values. 
His customers did not receive any expensive 
extra “services.” 

Ellenberg soon learned that his chief prob- 
lem was prejudice. People didn’t trust pipe- 
rack stores to conduct their business in a fair- 
and-square fashion. He met this difficulty by 
establishing his own reputation for fair dealing. 

He adopted a liberal refund policy. If a 
customer was dissatisfied with a purchase, the 
store made an immediate cash refund without 
asking any questions. This won customer con- 
fidence and gave Ellenberg a chance to prove 
his theories of store management. 


ERE’S how the Robert Hall formula 

works. ‘Tie company’s stores are still of 
an unpretentious type and are located in low- 
rental areas. Their fixtures are simple—plain 
pipe racks, enough of them to display the 3000- 
odd items always in stock. Self-service is an 
abiding rule. So is the cash-and-carry policy. 
Store hours are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Stock has a rapid turnover. Example: The 
average dress department turns its stock over 
14 times every year. ‘There are no sales or 
mark-downs. Refunds are still granted immedi- 
ately, without question. But refunds average 
only one fifth of 1% of the entire chain’s 
volume. 

The results of these streamlined operations 
are tremendous savings to the customer. The 
average mark-up is 21% of cost as contrasted 
to a mark-up of 40% for conventional stores. 
Men’s suits and coats range from $19.95 to 
$38.95 and women’s dresses run from $2.95 to 
$10.95. Such bargains appeal to people who 
feel the pinch of the high cost of living. 

The Robert Hall chain is extremely careful 
about selecting its store locations. It has one 
firm rule: Locate only in cities of 100,000 
or more. Before a site is chosen, the city 
is studied carefully in order to find out 
whether it can successfully support a mass- 
marketing operation. ‘The important factors 
studied are variety and types of industry, em- 
ployment trends, general economic conditions, 
and also the city’s future prospects. 

The chain now believes that its stores must 
be placed where they can easily be reached by 
customers, even though they are outside high- 
rent districts. Frank Sawdon, vice president in 
charge of advertising and sales promotion, 


makes the final check of the trading area and 
the store location. He is the man who decides 
whether advertising can be expected to draw 
the necessary number of customers. 

In the beginning, the stores were mostly lofts, 
averaging about 5000 square feet of selling 
space. ‘The newer stores, however, range from 
12,000 to 15,000 square feet. Generous parking 
space is always provided. 

Sawdon also supervises the design of the 
stores. Currently, the new units are stream- 
lined, one-story buildings built of brick and 
glass. ‘They are windowless. ‘The name “Rob- 
ert Hall’ is in huge neon lights stretching on 
two sides of the building. ‘The interior color 
scheme is standardized—yellow and dark green. 

Advertising is an important part of the 
Robert Hall operation. Over the past five 
vears, 4% of total dollar sales—much higher 
than is normal in the apparel industry—has 
been spent on advertising. ‘This appropriation 
is nearly evenly divided between local news- 
papers and radio. 

Full-page ads run regularly in the newspapers. 
Newspaper copy stresses the slogan: Low over- 
head means low prices. It is strong selling copy 
with prices display ed boldly. 

The chain is the biggest user of radio in the 
clothing industry, and spends around $1,750,- 
000 annually on this form of advertising. It 
uses more than 120 stations for its announce- 
ments. And it follows a tested radio technique 
—saturate the market wherever a store is 
located. 

Thus Robert Hall hammers away at its basic 
theme with a 30-second jingle: “When the 
values go up, up, up. And the prices go down, 
down, down. Robert Hall this season. Will 
show you the reason. Low overhead, low over- 
head.” 

Robert Hall apparel is made from fabrics 
purchased from leading mills and shipped to 
manufacturers who make the clothes according 
to the chain’s own specifications. Some 
made-up apparel is bought in the open market, 
but wholesalers are actually only a secondary 
source of supply. Once in a while, nationally 
advertised women’s apparel hangs on the 
chain’s pipe racks. But the original labels are 
removed because prices are deeply slashed on 
such merchandise. 

In 1947 Robert Hall sales topped 50 million 
dollars. Figures for 1948 have not been sep- 
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arately published, but are included in the con- 
solidated report of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc. Unofficially, sales are be- 
lieved to have been around 75 million dollars. 

The chain opened new stores in March 1949 
at Chattanooga, Davenport, Pittsburgh, ‘Tulsa 
and Wilmington. By September new units 
will be opened in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle and ‘Tacoma. 

In a period when most clothing stores are 
cutting operating costs and making other re- 


trenchments of store services, the Robert Hall 
chain is continuing to expand and expects to 
open 100 new stores within the next few years. 
There is still some prejudice against pipe- 
rack stores. It lingers because of those mer- 
chants who stocked substandard merchandise 
and used a number of questionable techniques. 
But Robert Hall Clothes and similar retailers 
believe that, with continued low prices and 
proved reliability of operations, they can over- 
come lingering bias and customer doubts. 





SLICK NEW RETAIL WAREHOUSE 


unseen, back beyond the front counters 


HE; show counters in a store are one thing, 

but the storage space hidden in the back, out 
of sight, 1s quite "another thing. For many stores 
the prob lem of handling goods from the storage 
warehouse is a collection of headaches. ‘To ease 
these aches, a new kind of scientifically planned 
warchousing is being developed. It is faster and 
cheaper. It saves money and time. It delivers the 
goods as slickly and quickly as a penny vending 
machine. 

The F. & R. Lazarus Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 

sharply broke with precedent when it planned its 
new warehouse. This warehouse is a spreading 
ne-story building, lavishly equipped with fork- 
ft trucks, dollies, “floats,” repair benches on 
wheels. ‘The basic system is not new. Industry 
of everv kind has been making rapid advance- 
ments in the technique of handling things. But 
Lazarus has pioneered in adapting the idea to a 
department store. 

The old-fashioned department-store warehousc 
is often many stories high. Bulky goods such as 
carpets and dining room sets are piled in haphaz 
ard fashion in space ill-designed to hold them. 
To extricate goods by elev: tors and muscle power 
requires time and sometimes results in damage. 

That is one of the reasons whv salesmen have 
to say, “Sorry, Madam, it will take four days to 
send out your new sofa.’ 

With the new Lazarus system, bulky things 
usually can be delivered to the customer the day 
after purchase. A crew can unload a carload of 
porch gliders in two hours instead of the two 
it formerly took. Scratching and breakage 

f merchandise are held to a minimum. 

"Meu is saved. Formerly the Lazarus Co.’s 
cost of handling a refrigerator was 89 cents. Now 
it is 32 cents. 

The Lazarus bulk-service warehouse, built at a 
cost of 1%2 million dollars, provides 265,000 
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square feet of space. In all of that area there are 
almost no fixed partitions. Or fixed shelving. 
Or fixed lighting. Everything is kept flexible. 
Walls and shelves can be shifted. Lights can be 
plugged in almost anywhere on trolley ducts. 

The merchandise is unloaded onto “floats” — 
low-wheeled, 3-by-6-foot trucks. ‘These “floats” 
are used to carry goods through uncrating, inspec- 
tion, processing, storage and eventually right up 
to the delivery truck. 

Under the orthodox system, most department 
stores keep warehouse goods in the original wrap- 
pings. Merchandise is not “processed” until after 
it has been sold. At the Lazarus building the 
processing is done at once. Crews roll up mobile 
repair benches, unpack, adjust, oil, and make 
repairs on new merchandise. 

Specific areas are set aside for the storage of 
certain goods. When a customer places an order, 
the wanted piece can be found in a few minutes 
—and without shifting a dozen other things. 

Carpets illustrate the advantages. It used to 
be that unwieldy 15 and 18-foot rolls were 
trucked to a storage building lacking adequate 
handling facilities. When someone ordered a 
piece of broadloom rug, the whole roll had to be 
hauled to the store cutting room. To move the 
rolls up and down between floors the top had to 
be removed from the elevator. It took F. & R. 
Lazarus Co. three hours, and cost $8.12, to go 
through this performance. Now carpets, handled 
by monorail “grab,” go from the box car to storage 
in 20 minutes. When a sale is made, the proper 
size of carpet is cut and bound in a job shop 
located on the same level as the storage bins. The 
total handling cost is 96 cents. 

Such a building, therefore, can help solve the 
problem which most big stores now face: How 
to cut overhead costs and still give the customer 
the most for his money. 
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Fat Men! A Shop for You 


AT MEN from the 48 states, from Canada, 

Hawaii, South America, South Africa, India 
and Europe, are familiar with a modest little store 
on New York’s Third Avenue. 

Some 40,000 of these stout gentlemen have 
walked serenely into its premises. Many more 
have made purchases by mail. The customers in- 
clude congressmen, actors and opera stars, lawyers 
and politicians. 

Frankly enough, the store is called the Fat 
Men’s Shop. It is believed to be the only haber- 
dashery in the United States catering exclusively 
to the fat man. Small advertisements, offering a 
free catalog, run regularly in newspapers through- 
out the United States. ‘The store is well-known 
in New York for its huge weather-beaten sign 
featuring an enormous fat man wearing a form- 
fitting union suit. 

In the Fat Men’s Shop sizes start at +8 and run 
all the way up to 70 for suits, slacks, pajamas, 
underwear, robes, raincoats, sweaters and swim- 
ming trunks. Shirts run from a 172 neckband 
to 22. Socks come in sizes from 12 to 16. Gar- 
ters, suspenders, belts and neckties are available 
in extra-long sizes. 

Fat men like to shop at the store because they 
are not stared at as though they were oddities or 


Call Western Union, Operator 25 


HE magazine advertisements of more than 30 

leading national companies now carry a simple 
message which the advertisers hope packs a punch. 
It reads like this: “Call Western Union by num- 
ber and ask for Operator 25 to get the name of 
your nearest dealer.” 

What is Operator 25? It’s an inquiry service 
originated by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Its purpose: to localize national advertis- 
ing and give it a new selling voice. 

Most manufacturers may feel that their deal- 
ers are well-known in each community. But sur- 
veys have indicated that more than half the buy- 
ing public does not know the local outlet for many 
kinds of nationally advertised merchandise. Peo- 
ple read an attractive ad, get steamed up about 
the product, and then don’t know where to pur- 
chase it. Western Union’s Operator 25 service 
is intended to help a magazine ad reader locate 
a dealer’s name in 30 seconds and is designed to 
handle inquiries in small towns as well as in large 
cities. 

Here is the way Operator 25 service works: 
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circus freaks. ‘The biggest man the store ever 
outfitted had a 72 waist, 24 neck, and weighed 
518 pounds. 

Women visit the store principally to help their 
chubby husbands make purchases. Once in a 
while, though, a particularly stout woman comes 
in to buy a pair of over-sized slacks for herself. 
She is treated with the same courtesy accorded the 
men. 

William (Doc) Greenberger, a slim, trim, 
cheerful man who was originally a dentist, man- 
ages the store. The founder was his father-in-law, 
Sig Klein. 

Klein came to the United States in 1880 and 
worked for a brief time in a New York clothing 
store which often turned away fat men because 
it didn’t carry merchandise to fit them. Klein 
thought that a pleasant and profitable living could 
be made by catering to the world’s fat men. So 
he purchased an established store on Third Ave- 
nue to test his merchandising idea. 

Swapping dentistry for haberdashery is some- 
thing that William Greenberger has never regret- 
ted. His philosophy and sales acumen are indi- 
cated in the store’s slogan, used on its stationery 
and catalogs as well as on its famous display sign: 
“If everyone was fat there would be no war.” 





The advertiser gives Western Union offices, in 
2300 communities, a list of dealers in each com- 
munity. If there are several dealers in one town, 
their names are rotated in regular order by Opera- 
tor 25 as consumers telephone their requests. In 
14 larger cities, Operator 25 gives the name of a 
dealer in the neighborhood where the consumer 
lives. 

The local dealer pays nothing for this service. 
The national advertiser pays the entire cost, which 
includes a basic monthly charge for the listing 
and a minimum number of calls. Each additional 
call costs 7 cents. 

National advertisers feel that people who take 
the trouble to call Western Union and find out 
the name of their nearest dealer are hot sales 
prospects, whose interest in the advertised prod- 
uct is keen and whose desire to do something 
about their interest is strong. 

Advertisers who have used this special service 
report excellent results. A prominent carpet com- 
pany received 4612 calls in one month. A maker 
of diamond rings reports that in five months more 
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than 1500 inquiries were received. ‘The manufac- 
turer of a high-cost product secured 971 calls in 
a three-month period. 

Operator 25 service seems to be one answer to 
a weakness of national advertising—the difficulty 
of making an effective tie-in with dealers and giv- 
ing them local support. Localizing national ad- 
vertising is a problem faced by every company, 
especially those with limited distribution outlets. 


| Book Swap: Bustling Little Business 


HE Book Swap Club, which does a mail-order 

business from New York, recently was started 
by Morton Joselson and his sister Florence, just 
a couple of years out of college. 

The Joselsons got the idea for their “swap” club 
from their own library. It was crammed with 
books they had read and enjoyed. But some of 
these books they didn’t want to keep. They dis- 
covered that many of their friends felt the same 
way. So they began to swap books. Pretty soon 
they decided to branch out, and the new book 
club was born. 

In a way, the Book Swap Club can be com- 
pared to a bank, with books the medium of ex- 
change. The rules of the club are simple. First, 
vou pay $2 for the first year’s membership. ‘This 
sum is reduced to $1 yearly thereafter. 

Then vou are ready to swap. The club sends 
vou a list of the books available for swapping. 
Each member may indicate his first and second 
choice, and the rules require him to send 35 cents 
and one of his own books each time he mails an 


Three-cent Meals by the Millions 


OTHING more amazing has emerged from 

California than the 3-cent “multi-purpose 
food” produced to feed the world’s hungry. 

The Meals for Millions Foundation, Inc., a 
privately supported non-profit corporation with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, to date has shipped 
more than 15 million “multi-purpose food”’ meals 
into more than 50 countries, where they have been 
distributed by 92 relief agencies. Each two-ounce 
serving has the approximate nutritive value of a 
meal consisting of one fourth of a pound of beef, 
a potato, a dish of green peas and a glass of milk. 
Cost of the meals, with high-volume production, 
is 3 cents each. 

MPF (multi-purpose food) contains a number 
of synthetic vitamins combined with soybeans. 
It looks like a speckled, buff-colored coarse meal. 
It may easily be cooked by adding three or four 
parts of water and boiling the mixture for 10 min- 
utes. It may also be combined with other foods 
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Western Union emphasizes that the public is 
familiar with using the telephone for wanted in- 
formation. ‘They point to the fact that in New 
York City, for example, 70,000 people every day 
telephone for the correct time and 47,000 persons 
phone for weather reports. The telegraph com- 
pany hopes to cultivate a national habit of tele- 
phoning Western Union’s Operator 25 to obtain 
local dealer information. 





order. The 35-cent fee covers the club’s han- 
dling and mailing costs. 

There is no limit to the number of books a 
member can exchange at one time, nor is he re- 
quired to swap a minimum number per year. 

Books of general interest and of recent publica- 
tion, are preferred. Requests for books are filled 
in the order received. If a member’s selections 
are unavailable, the club notifies him promptly. 

The most popular books are the standard 
classics, fiction of recent and current popularity, 
and books about World War II such as Last 
Chapter by Ernie Pyle and As He Saw It by Elhott 
Roosevelt. 

Publishing people have long thought that a 
book-swapping club would be difficult to operate. 
But the Joselsons now have a going enterprise with 
several hundred members, each of whom _ uses 
the club’s facilities an average of once a month. 
They hope to demonstrate that, despite the doubts 
of the book trade, this kind of club can be suc- 
cessful. 





as an extender and fortifying protein ingredient. 

MPF was developed by Dr. Henry Borsook, a 
scientist, at the request of Clifford E. Clinton, 
Los Angeles restaurateur. Clinton had long been 
serving a subsistence meal, for a l-cent to 5-cent 
charge, in his two cafeterias. When he found 
during the war that he couldn’t continue this 
practice in the face of shortages and high prices, 
he sought a synthetic substitute. Thereafter, 
recognizing the value of MPF for people in war- 
ravaged countries, he organized the Meals for 
Millions Foundation. 

The Meals for Millions Foundation is primarily 
concerned with shipping multi-purpose food 
abroad but some health food stores around the 
country carry it. If you are unable to obtain it 
in your local stores, the foundation will send you 
a two-meal sample for 25 cents, postpaid. Ad- 
dress Meals for Millions Foundation, Inc., 648 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Your Questions 


Baswered 


ASK US for znformation or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





COPPER. What is the import 
tax per pound of copper? 

At present there is none, the 
tax having been suspended until 
June 30, 1950. Earlier this 
year there was a 2-cent levy on 
cach pound of copper imported. 


GEIGER COUNTERS. Hlow much 
does a Geiger Counter cost? 

According to the Atomic 
nergy Commission, the price 


ranges from $100 to $300. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTS. What ele- 
ment causes fluorescent lights 
to be considered dangerous if 
they are broken? 

Bervllium phosphor, which 
can cause infection if it gets 
into a break in the skin. To 
eliminate this danger, the major 
manufacturers of fluorescent 
lights stopped using beryllium as 
of June 30, 1949. 


TAX COLLECTION. How much 
does it cost the government to 
collect $100 in taxes? 

Between 35 and 50 cents for 
each $100, varying from year to 
vear. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS. What are 
the chances for complete re- 
covery from polio? 

Of those afflicted with the 
disease, 40% to 60% recover 
completely. 


MONEY. Is it against the law to 
use a photographic reproduction 
of U. S. currency in advertising 
copy? 

Yes. The U.S. Code of Laws 
prohibits the copying of U. S. 


currency. In a few cases, the 
Treasury Department has 
granted special permission for 
reproduction for educational pur- 
poses. Such exceptions require 
a formal authorization from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP. How many 
workers belong to unions? 


More than 15 million. 


FAIR TRADE. [iow many states 
are covered by resale _ price 
maintenance laws? 

Forty-five. Texas, Missouri, 
Vermont and Washington, 
D.C., do not have fair trade 
laws. 


EDUCATION EXPENSES. W/iat. is 
the annual cost of educating 
a pupil in a public school? 

States spend from $58.52 to 
$233.79 per pupil a year. For 
example, Massachusetts, which 
ranks fifth in per student outlay, 
spends $192.91 for each child 


in its public school system. 


POST CARDS. Are there any re- 
strictions on the use of open 
post cards for bill-collection pur- 
poses? 

They must not contain libel- 
ous, threatening or indecent 
material (Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, Section 599). An ini- 
tial statement of account or 
amount due is permissible. 


Tv JoBS. What are the chances 
for employment in television? 

There will be some openings 
in the field as more stations go 
on the air. But since a majority 
of the telecasters also operate 
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AM, FM or combination sta- 
tions, additions to present staffs 
are all that will be necessary in 
many Cases. 


ENDOWMENT - POLICY TAXES. J[ 
have an endowment life insur- 
ance policy. If I live to collect 
the endowment, must I pay 
income taxes on it? 

The difference between the 
amount you receive and the 
total premiums you have paid is 
taxable. When and how the tax 
is paid depends upon whether 
the policy’s proceeds are col- 
lected in a lump sum, as an 
annuity or in a fixed number of 
installments. 


rami€é. Is the natural fiber 
ramie used commercially for 
cord and wrapping materials? 

Not to any great extent. 
American production and use of 
ramie are still on a limited scale. 


DEMOGRAPHY. \WVhere can I 
obtain figures on world popu- 
lation? 

The Statistical Office, United 
Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., 
recently issued a report. Its esti- 
mate of total world population 
in 1947 was 2,320,000,000. 


WOMEN IN ARMED FORCES. How 
many women are there in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps? 

In the spring of this year 
there were over 8700 commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCE. WV /iat is 
the tax depletion allowance for 
the gas and oil industries? 

The allowance is 274%2% of 
gross income from the property 
during the tax vear. It cannot 
exceed 50% of the net income 
from the property. 


JOB RIGHTS. If a person volun- 
tarily enlists in the armed forces, 
and is not within the draft age, 
does he have re-employment 
rights? 

Yes. There is nothing in the 
Selective Service Act that would 
deprive a person of re-employ- 
ment benefits on account of age. 
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AN EX-GI MOPS UP 


N Ossining, N. Y., an ex-GI has estab- 
lished a business which is the answer to 

the harassed housewife’s prayer. It is called 
the Westchester Housecleaning Service. It 
will tackle anything from a two-room apart- 
ment to a mansion, and clean the house from 
attic to cellar. 

Jack Robineau, 36, started his business in 
September 1947. ‘The idea came after he had 
listened to his wife's good-natured gripes 
about the lack of howsemaiis. And after hear- 
ing many housewives tell how tough it was 
to clean a house properly. 

A former Army major with four years of 
service, he had always planned to go into 
business for himself. His business experience 
was rich and varied. It included jobs in sales 
management and merchandising for several 
major corporations. When he plunged into 
his own enterprise, he protected himself by 
temporarily continuing his salaried job as a 
sales promotion man. 
originally a Chicagoan and only 
recently a resident of Westchester County, 
nevertheless knew that this suburban com- 
munity was one of the wealthiest in the United 
States. A four-month survey revealed that 
20,000 home owners might reasonably use 
a housecleaning service, and that an addi- 
tional 20,000 to 30,000 might use some parts 
of it. 

By the time he actually launched his new 
business, he had orders on his books for four 
weeks of work. He had some capital to float 
the enterprise—$2000 for operating expenses 
plus enough cash to purchase $3500 worth of 
cleaning equipment on the installment plan. , 

Robineau used one room in his house as the 
ofhce of his company. In the early days he 
worked with his emploves on every job. His 
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wife handled telephone calls and Robineau 
himself kept the company books. 

Progress was slow, and by the middle of 1948 
the company had to borrow $1000 for addi- 
tional operating capital. In the autumn of 
1948, however, the business began to pick up 
appreciably, and by the spring of this year the 
Westchester Housecleaning Service was oper- 
ating at a rate of $40,000 a year. 

The company now employs eight rugged 
ex-Gl’s, plus three painters and a cabinet 
maker, and Robineau credits the success of his 
business, in part, to their strength and skill. 
Initially, the men were trained for two weeks 
by representatives of the companies from which 
he bought his machines. ‘They are paid from 


$47.50 to $52 a week plus bonuses. ‘The fore- 
man gets $65 a week. 

Here is the way the service works: Generally 
the men arrive on a job at 8:30 a.m. Robineau 


briefs them on the particular problems of each 
job. Then the foreman takes over the super- 
vision. 

The men usually work in teams of two. 
They start with the rooms at the top of the 
house. One man makes a rough sketch of the 
room they are about to clean so everything 
can be put back in its proper place. When 
the room is completed, each man checks the 
other on his work and the foreman makes a 
final check before the room is pronounced 
“finished.” 

The cleaning methods employed are fast and 
efficient. Standard cleaning machines are used 
for most operations and each operation is done 
logically, step by step. 

Ceilings and walls are wiped down with a 
clean, drv rag. Experience has shown that a 
vacuum cleaner doesn’t get as good results. 
Then the workers clean radiators with a brush 
and small vacuum tool. 

Next step is to wash the woodwork and 
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Venetian blinds and clean and wash windows 
inside and out. Then the men wax and polish 
floors and clean, wax and polish furniture. 
Beds are taken apart. Springs and mattresses 
are vacuumed. Pictures are given the same 
treatment as walls. Fireplaces are carefully 
cleaned and brasswork polished. Kitchen 
stoves are taken completely apart and cleaned. 

The company does not clean cupboards, 
closets, or drawers, except by request. People 
generally prefer to do this type of work them- 
selves because of its personal nature. 

There are also special jobs which the men 
can do. ‘They shampoo rugs and carpeting. 
They clean upholstery. They can moth-proof 
rugs, upholstery, draperies, blankets and cloth- 
ing. If desired, the company furnishes house 
painters for interior and exterior work. ‘The 
cabinet maker is available for repairing and re- 
finishing furniture. 

Robineau secured most of his initial busi- 
ness by direct telephone solicitation. He now 
advertises in Westchester County and _ local 
classified telephone directories but relies chiefly 
on mail advertising, for which he writes the 
copy himself. Returns on mailings, which are 
focused on areas with private homes, have 
averaged 1.59% to 2%. Many jobs now come 
to him through recommendation of satisfied 
customers. 

Estimates are made by Robineau after in- 
specting a home. He tells the housewife ex- 
actly what the job will cost and confirms this 
estimate by letter. His careful estimates result 
from accurate knowledge of labor and ma- 
terial costs. Prices for housecleaning range 
from $20 for a 2-room apartment to $700 for 
a 40-room house. 

One of Robineau’s problems is the seasonal 
nature of his business. ‘The boom comes in 
the spring, fall, before Christmas, and during 
the 10 days after New Year's Dav. Work 1s 


slack during February and again in July and 
August. 

To keep its employes busy in the summer 
months the company takes jobs caring for 
lawns and hedges of large estates. Robineau 
also takes on some housecleaning jobs at re- 
duced rates. 

Generally, when Robineau cleans a house, 
the housewife leaves for the day and returns 
at the end of the job. Either Robineau or 
his wife then goes over the house with the 
client, checking the work room by room. ‘This 
allows a chance for any complaint but usually 
it adds a final selling touch, convincing the 
client of the excellence of Robineau’s service. 
Sometimes it results in on-the-spot recom- 
mendation to another home owner. 

Robineau’s business relationship with his 
employes is informal and effective. He takes 
them completely into his confidence, tells them 
how his business is run, explains labor and 
material costs. He gives a $2 bonus to any 
man who comes up with an idea to save time 
Or a new way of emploving a cleaning tool or 
a cleaner. 

A bonus is credited to each man at the end 
of every week if the company has made a 
profit. One half the accumulated bonus is 
paid in June and the balance just before 
Christmas. 

Currently the Westchester Housecleaning 
Service operates only within a radius of 30 
miles of Ossining. ‘The office is still in the 
founders home. But now that his business 
is thriving, Jack Robineau is looking ahead. 
He plans to install his service in Long Island, 
N. Y., and near-by New Jersey, where there are 
many suburban communities. 

Eventually, he hopes to open branch offices 
in cities throughout the United States. He 
would like to be the housecleaner for every 
suburban housewife in America. 


MRS. HUGO ZICHNER RUNS A MINK RANCH 


ANY a woman who buys a mink coat in 
the annual fur sales this year will have 
a garment made of the pelts of animals which 
were never free to wander the forests and 
streams. ‘The breeding of minks on ranches 
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and farms has now become a sizable industry. 

The industry has been responsible for a sub- 
stantial increase in mink supplies across the 
vears. ‘This year, as consumer resistance rises, 
the annual fur sales are expected to be big and 
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full of bargains. Prices, it is anticipated, will 
be 15% to 20% below the levels of 1948. 

Most mink ranches, until recently, have been 
situated in the Middle West—65% of them 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. But there has 
been a steady shift eastward in the industry, 
and more than 400 breeding farms now are 
located in New York State alone. 

There are several significant reasons for the 
success of this move toward the North Atlantic 
states. One is that the eastern climate is favor- 
able. Another is the low cost of salt-water 
fish, one of the main items of a mink’s diet. 
Fish which cost 5 cents a pound in the Middle 
West can be bought for 2 cents in the East. 
Most important of all is the closeness of the 
New York pelt market. 

One of the largest and oldest ranches in New 
York State is that of Mrs. Hugo Zichner. This 
120-acre breeding farm contains 6000 mink 
cages. The cages, which are six feet long, are 
constructed of wire. ‘The floors stand on four 
posts a few feet off the ground. 

Protection of mink against the weather is 
one of the chief problems. A small shelter 
is provided in each cage to safeguard the ani- 
mals from winter snow and rain. In the sum- 
mer time, when mink are growing up, thev are 
placed in cages with tin reflector roofs. This is 
necessary because the hot summer sun tends 
to lighten the color of the fur and is particu- 
larly damaging to mink of the prized silver and 
pastel shades. 

Mink are fed once a day, usually 8 to 10 
ounces of food at each meal. Their diet 1s 
chiefly salt-water fish of a non-oily variety, 
horse meat, and ground meal. At the Zichner 
mink farm, 70 tons of horse meat and 130 tons 
of fish are used annually. It costs from $10 to 
$12 a year to feed one mink. 

On the Zichner ranch, the mink remain in 
cages for seven months while they are growing 
up. They are kept in separate cages while 
they are maturing in order to avoid disastrous 
and disfiguring fights. 

The area where the mink are quartered is 
surrounded by a heavy wire fence 10 feet high. 
This fence prevents mink from escaping even 
if they should get out of the cages. Carefully 
trained dogs patrol the surrounding grounds 
to keep away the mink’s enemies—owls, foxes, 
wildcats and stray dogs. 

Facilities on the Zichner farm include a car- 
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bon monoxide gas chamber for asphyxiating 
grown mink. Fumes are piped directly to this 
chamber from an automobile exhaust. Five 
hundred mink are skinned daily at the height 
of the season. Until sold, the pelts are kept in 
a deep-freeze unit. 

Most of the time the Zichner farm has be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 mink of various ages. 
About 1500 adult mink are kept for four or 
five vears for breeding purposes before they are 
killed for their pelts. It takes 60 to 70 pelts to 
make the average coat. 

Mink breeders in the New York area declare 
that silver-blue fur once brought as high as 
$125 a pelt. Now the price is nearer $20. 
Brown furs used to bring $45 but they have 
dropped to $15. 

In case you are thinking of starting your 
own mink ranch in order to raise your wife’s 
fur coat, remember that it takes at least $5000 
to start one of these farms, that a mink has 
only one litter a year, and that on an average 
the number of baby mink in each litter is 
onlv five or six. 





KITCHEN UTENSILS: WHAT WOMEN WANT 


Are you planning to enter the kitchen-utensil 
business? Or choose a particular line of uten- 
sils for your small-town store? Or just sell 
utensils from door to door? If so, a survey 
of farm homemakers made by the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will give you some useful tips 
about the kind of utensils women want. 

Women would be happier, the survey 
showed, if the makers and sellers of utensils 
would make changes in the design of their 
wares. Interviewed on their likes and dislikes, 
the housewives asked for: 

1. Handles so firmly attached that they can’t 
loosen or turn. 

2. Easier-to-see colored markings on glass 
measuring containers. 

3. Deeper spouts on utensils designed for 
pouring. 

4. Mixing bowls with straighter sides. 

5. Dish drainers with wires closer together 
so silverware and small utensils won't fall 
through. 

6. Plate racks in dish drainers raised to pre- 
vent plates from touching the sink, and slanted 
more sharply to hold plates safely. 

7. Shorter and more comfortable handles for 
mixing spoons. 








for bugs, smells, beauty 


Bridgeport Brass Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., came up with 
the answer. Designed with gov- 
ernment aid, its early containers 
were relatively bulkv and heavy. 
But they worked. ‘The valves 
were like tire valves. But they 
also worked. Bridgeport Brass 
was rewarded with a Navy con- 
tract for the “bug bombs.” 








OTICED the “bombs” on your grocery 

store shelf lately? ‘They’re innocent-look- 
ing weapons, but they pack a terrific wallop. 
In less than five years they have built a multi- 
million-dollar industry. 

These are the aerosols. Their explosive ten- 
dencies have been put under control through 
the skills of the chemist, the metallurgist and 
the engineer. ‘Their trigger mechanism is al- 
most an Aladdin’s lamp in the magic of its ac- 
complishment. 

The aerosols kill bugs, squash odors, spray 
perfumes, drive off moths, apply plastic coat- 
ings. They have brought grief to the old-fash- 
ioned bug sprays. 

In their short life span, they have: 

> Put a new product on the shelves of many 
grocery, hardware and drug stores. 
& Created an industry which expects to reach 
the 150-million-dollar class in the next three 
to five years. Sales already are at a 17-million- 
dollar level. 

Aerosols were born of war necessitv. When 
the marines landed on Guadalcanal, 9 out of 
10 came down with malaria. ‘The Marine 
Corps demanded protection against the ma- 
larial mosquitoes. A couple of chemists in the 
Department of Agriculture revived a 10-year- 
old discovery of a Norwegian named Eric 
Rotheim. 

Rotheim had discovered how to mix an ingre- 
dient with a liquefied gas under pressure. He 
learned how to release it in puffs. This device 
—the mixture plus the release mechanism— 
forms the aerosol. In their own work, govern- 
ment scientists mixed an insecticide (DDT and 
pyrethrum) with a solvent and, for their gas, 
used freon—the same freon that cools your 
refrigerator. 

The final problem was how to make a con- 
tainer—a “bomb” small enough for the marines 
to carry. 
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Bridgeport Brass was thus 
launched on what has developed into a profit- 
able post-war line. Previously the company 
had never sold anything to retail stores. But 
it wanted to move into the consumer market. 

President Herman W. Steinkraus during the 
war had called in a veteran company salesman, 
John H. Mills, to head the newly established 
aerosol division. After the war Mills ran a 10- 
million-dollar expansion program. ‘The com- 
pany bought up the Rotheim patents, coined 
its own product name, “Aer*A*Sol.” In Sep- 
tember 1945, “Aer* A*Sol” was introduced at 
New York’s Gimbels with flourishes and fan- 
fare. It was an immediate success. 

Improvements were made. By January 1948 
a low-pressure, more economical bug. killer, 
operated with a push-button “trigger,” was 
ready, packaged in low-cost beer cans. 

In rapid-fire succession there appeared 
“Good-aire,’ an odor killer; “Plastic Coat,” a 
protective coating for every imaginable type 
of surface; a longer-lasting insecticide; and, this 
summer, the moth proofer. 

Bridgeport Brass is by no means alone in 
the business. A newcomer, Bostwick Labora- 
tories, also in Bridgeport, makes moth proof- 
ers, plastic sprays, and is experimenting with 
waxes. General Chemical turns out “Airex,” 
a moth proofer. Gulf Ouil sells an insecticide. 
There are about a half-dozen others. 

Bridgeport Brass, however, claims to be lead- 
ing the field with an anticipated 40% of the 
dollar volume. Next year, the company thinks 
moth proofers will be its best sellers. In 5 to 
10 years, perhaps, pharmaceuticals will take 
the lead. On the way, maybe for Christmas, 
is the perfume sprayer. Also under study are 
sprayers for paints, inhalants, medicines, leg 
make-up, burn-relief compounds—and_ who 
knows what else? 

Aerosols have a_ future. 
places! 


| hey re going 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 





Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 


Chicago, Ill.—Helicopter mail hop. he scc- 
ond helicopter air-mail service in the country 
started here July 23. Such a service has been 
operating in Los Angeles since October J947. 

Headed by ‘T. Hamlin Reidy, 36-year-old for- 
mer Navy fighter pilot, the Helicopter Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1s ‘fying six helicopters between the 
Chicago Municipal Airport and the central 
post office in the Loop. 

The helicopters can land in the suburbs on 
vacant lots about 200 feet square. In the down- 
town area, they land on top of the post office 
building. 

“If the weather is a little foul,” says Reidy, 
pilot-president, “we can follow the Sanitary 
and Ship Canal and the Chicago River night 
into the city. And if anything goes wrong we 
can sit down in the river without hurting any- 
thing or anybody.” 


Boise, ldaho—Reseeding the range. [wo new 
farm tools offer a promise that millions of acres 
of damaged western grazing range can be 
restored. 

Over-grazing and other abuses destroyed 
many of the native short grasses and other 
nutritious food plants which originally covered 
the western plains. Drought completed the 
rout. 

As the grasses vanished, hardier and more 
drought-resistant species, dishked by animals, 
took their place. In the Southwest, mesquite 
and other “trash” shrubs and brush moved in; 
all over the West, sagebrush and prickly-pear 
cactus spread rapidly. Sagebrush now infests 
an estimated 100 million acres. 

In recent years government and private graz- 
ing-land specialists interested in reseeding the 
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West have discovered hardy strains of grasses 
in many parts of the world. Soil-conservation 
districts have learned to collect millions of 
pounds of seeds of our native grasses. But to 
reclaim the range they must first clear away 
the invaders—mesquite, cactus and sage. 
New machines useful for these purposes are: 
1. The brushland plow, perfected by the 
U.S. Forest Service, a tremendously strong tool 
which looks like a broken-backed monster. 
The plow’s eccentric disks, held to their work 
by “knee-action” springs, will root out 98% of 
sagebrush, prepare the soil for grass planters. 

A tree-puller, developed by the Southwest 
Research Institute of San Antonio, Tex. ‘This 
device, mounted on the back of a tractor, 
plants a steel “foot” on each side of a mesquite 
tree, clamps on to the trunk, heaves up roots 
and all with a total pull-strength of 60,000 
pounds. 


Norwalk, Conn.— Speeders beware. Police and 
safety officials have a new weapon to use in 
their old battle against reckless drivers. It 1s 
a radar device, manufactured here by Eastern 
Industries, Inc., for almost instantaneously 
measuring the speed of automobiles. In 
‘Toledo and Columbus, Ohio, and in the state 
of Connecticut, police have tested the Electro- 
Matic Speed Meter with excellent results. 

The speed meter applies the radar-detection 
principles developed during the war. A small 
black box, located close to a police car parked 
by a highwav, registers the speed of any passing 
vehicle and transmits it to a meter in the police 
car. ‘The police then can telephone another 
ofhcer, down the highway, to flag the driver 
down. Of 128 speeders picked up in Toledo 
tests, 126 pleaded guilty to charges and the 


other 2 were found guilty in trials. 


Downey, Cal.—Auction city. Among the citrus 
groves and grain fields of this Los Angeles sub- 
urb is a new merchandising enterprise called 
“Auction City.” It is advertised as the world’s 
largest auction center, where you can pick up 
anything from an antique to a tractor. 

Auction City covers some 15 acres and has 
parking accommodations for 5000 cars. Cen- 
ter of activity is a large open-air shed with a 
dozen stalls. Each stall sells a different type 
of merchandise. Outside the building are con- 
cession booths, an amusement area for chil- 
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dren, and an auction place for odds and ends 
called “The Junkpile,” where visitors can bring 
secondhand goods to be auctioned. 

Most of the auctioned merchandise, how- 
ever, is new. It is bought from businesses 
which are overstocked or in financial straits. 

Sunday is the biggest day in Auction City; 
approximately 70,000 people visit the premises 
and sales are around $10,000. 

A unique feature is that buyers who are dis- 
satished with their purchases can get their 
money back. ‘This goes even for the 50-cent 
‘gamblers’ boxes’’—grab-bags which may con- 
tain such oddments as ornaments, a cigaret 
lighter, ceramic objects. 

There are 35 bonded auctioneers at Auction 
City, headed by Charles E. Jeffries. ‘The auc- 
tioneers receive $12 an hour. 

“Auctioneering, Jeffries says, “is coming to 
have dignity on a par with the doctor’s Or 
lawyer's. We're junking the old methods. 
While one of the old-timers is going through 
the hackneyed routine of ‘Going once, going 
twice, going three times,’ one of our men would 
have made five sales. ‘The people of California 
are sophisticated. We give them a real show.’ 


Hope, Ark.—Sawdust lumber. A new $300,- 
000-plant near here soon will be producing 
“Cobbwood,” a plastic-bound sawdust product 
invented by J. Walter Cobb Jr., of Memphis. 

By a process in which sawdust mixed with 
resin is heated and subjected to hydraulic pres- 
sure, Cobb has produced a woodlike substance 
which is claimed to be superior to wood 
many respects and costs only about half as 
much. 

The process and plant are backed principally 
by Arkansas lumber and mill operators. More 
than three years of research went into the devel- 
opment of Cobbwood. 


Atlanta, Ga—Magic music. When a motor- 
ist drives his car into the premises of McCov’s 
Electronics, Inc., near here, he is greeted by soft 
music, shifting spotlights focused on the com- 
pany's display windows, and a spoken “com- 
mercial” reciting the virtues of McCoy services. 
All these gadgets are set in motion by an elec- 
tric-eye circuit which operates when an auto- 
mobile passes certain points between the high- 
way and the building. 

Designer of the “magic music beam”’ is 29- 
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vear-old ‘Thurman McCoy, a war veteran who 
used his knowledge of electronics to start his 
own business and to promote it. 

As a youngster McCoy built one of the first 
television sets in the South. During the war, 
when he was commanding officer of an Army 
radar group in Alaska, he devised the outfit’s 
own radio station and whiled away idle time 
building various electronic gadgets. 

Returning to Georgia after his discharge from 
service, McCoy set up a “home service” center, 
specializing in electrical appliances and repairs 
but including everything else from plumbing 
to house wiring. He built his plant of surplus 
aluminum, installed radiant heating and every 
electronic device practicable. He employs 
eight veterans, four of them partially disabled 
from their war service. 

The electric-eye promotion idea, which fas- 
cinates customers, operates through a complex 
arrangement of switches, lights, recorded music, 
commercials and a public-address system. 


Denver, Colo.—An auto for a penny. [wood 
Edwards, automobile dealer here, has begun 
‘“l-cent sales’ of used cars. 

If you buy a new Hudson, or a recent used 
model at a stipulated price, :dwards will sell 
vou a second auto for one additional cent. 
The l-cent cars are mostly models of the mid- 
30’s—fishing cars, in local slang. But Edwards 
says they can all be driven away. 

Edwards admits having picked the idea up 
from drugstore 1-cent sales. His own sales 
have been brisk. 


New England at Large—Weather dilemma. | or 
winter resort keepers up here, too much clear 
weather is bad weather. When there is no 
snow there are no skiers; and no skiers mean 
no business. ‘There wasn’t much snow last 
winter and many resorts scattered through the 
mountains felt it. 

The resort owners now wonder and worry 
about next winter's weather. One suggests: 
Why not advertise “no snow” rates? A te- 
duced tariff, it is argued, may attract hundreds 
who care nothing for skiing anyway. Many 
people simply like the mountains, a change of 
air and blazing fires. ‘They probably would 
like them more at reduced hotel rates. 





> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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that cooperatives are‘‘tax dod gers. 


ORE of the issue of taxing cooperatives 

is whether farmers are to be legally per- 
mitted to integrate their buying and selling 
operations with production in the same way as 
other forms of business. 

Despite concerted efforts of some groups to 
convey the idea that farmer cooperatives pay 
no taxes at all, the record will show that such 
cooperatives do pay taxes—real-estate taxes, 
personal property taxes, sales taxes, excise 
taxes, communications taxes, and other federal, 
state, and local levies. 

The often-repeated charge that farmer co- 
operatives are escaping the payment of large 
sums of federal income taxes each year 1s not 
true. The Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1948 
stated that the actual difference in revenue 
when taxes are paid by farmers instead of by 
their cooperatives is less than 20 million dollars 
per year. 

The issue raised by those fighting coopera- 
tives is not the technical exemption under 
section 101(12) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
but whether monies refunded to the farmer- 
patrons at the end of the fiscal period in the 
form of a patronage refund should be taxed 
twice—once in the hands of the cooperatives 
and again in the hands of the patrons. 

The reasons back of present tax regulation 
affecting farmer cooperatives are simple. Ag- 
ricultural production, for the most part, takes 
place on family-sized farms. ‘This type of 
farm is very efficient as a production unit, but 
volume generally is not sufhcient to bring about 
desired efficiencies in purchasing of essential 
production items and marketing the farm’s 
products. 

The individual farmer generally doesn’t pro- 
duce enough to deal with a primary buyer, nor 
does he purchase sufhcient supplies to warrant 
a so-called “wholesale” price. 
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€O0-OPS AND TAXES 





Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
recent statement of Garner M. Lester, in this space, 


Atop the soapbox is John H. Davis of the National 


He challenges the 


‘Says Mr. Davis: 


To overcome this handicap, most farmers 
have joined in cooperative associations to 
market their products or purchase their farm 
supplies. In doing this, they have followed 
an operating pattern established long ago by 
American industry. 

Most industrial concerns have sufficient vol- 
ume to operate individual procurement depart- 
ments and sales departments. ‘These are oper- 
ated on a cost basis and integrated with produc- 
tion into one operation by internal bookkeep- 
ing. Farmers can do the same thing when they 
join with neighbors to market or purchase co- 
operatively. 

To simplify operations, farmers generally 
contract with their cooperative to deduct mar- 
gins sufficient to cover operating costs, plus a 
reasonable margin for safety. 

When the transaction is completed—at the 
end of a year—actual cost is determined, and 
the cooperative, under the contractual agree- 
ment, returns to the patrons any remaining net 
proceeds. ‘The contracts require that these 
proceeds be returned to patrons on the basis 
of patronage. 

The people who seek to tax farmers’ proceeds 
in the hands of the cooperative, before any 
distribution is made to patrons, actually are 
seeking “tax inequality.” They seek to tax 
income where there is no income. 

Net proceeds of buying and selling opera- 
tions never belong to the cooperative, but to 
the individual patrons. And they are taxable 
in the hands of the individual patron. 

Likewise, any portion of net operating pro- 
ceeds retained by the cooperative for improv- 
ing facilities belongs to the patrons. It is 
the patron who determines, through his duly 
elected officers, what portion of his individual 
net proceeds—if any—is to be held for improv- 
ing facilities. 
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& 
WE’VE GOT TO 


IMpPorT More 


Europe’s new crisis is new proof that if we want 


to sell abroad we must buy abroad, too 











‘ep pUY AMERICAN” may sound patriotic 

but it doesn’t always make sense. ‘To 
keep the U. S. prosperous, keep our industrial 
machine humming, we've also got to “buy for- 
eign.” We need more of those odd-looking 
little foreign cars, more English woolens and 
fine bone china, more Italian gloves and other 
leather goods, Swiss watches and French wines 
and perfumes. And we are going to get more 
of these foreign products, because deep down 
we know that we've got to take them. 

Does this prospect seem shocking? In a 
sense, it is. Competition from foreign goods 
will hurt some American businesses. It will 
hurt some American towns. It will hurt some 
American workers and their families. ‘These 
are unpleasant facts which must be faced. 

But there is a bigger unpleasant fact which 
also must be faced. Unless we do buy things 
abroad, other countries will not be able to buy 
many of the products of U. S. industry and 
agriculture. Now that domestic business is 
not as brisk as it was, a healthy export business 
is more important than ever to the U. S. 

This summer’s financial crisis in Marshall 
Plan countries, particularly Great Britain, is 
a temporary roadblock. 

Britain is actually cutting down purchases 
of “nonessential” American goods to save her 
dwindling dollar supply. American importers, 
in turn, may hold up purchases from Britain. 

They expect that England soon will be forced 
to devalue her currency—a readjustment which 
would have the effect of making British goods 
cheaper in terms of American dollars. They 
are waiting for the cheaper market. 

This crisis itself, however, is proof that 
American foreign trade cannot be a one-way 
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street. Britain’s dollar re- 
serves have been drained 
away because she has not 
been able to sell us enough 
to balance her purchases 
from America. ‘The result 
is trouble for both countries. 

During the 20's, the U. S. 
tried to make foreign trade 
a one-way street. We piled 
our tariffs higher and 
higher, to block out foreign 
goods. When foreign coun- 
tries couldn’t sell here and ™ 
therefore ran out of dollars, 
we financed our export 
trade for a few years by lending them the money 
to buy our goods. In the end the loans went 
sour and there was a world depression. 

So now we know that in order to “‘sell for- 
eign” we must be willing to “buy foreign.” 
We must get ready for more imports. 













Unemployment and Ghost Towns? 


ET’S get down to specific cases. 

Heavy imports of china and earthenware 
from England, Germany and Japan would cut 
seriously into the business of American pro- 
ducers. They might cause unemployment of 
potters in such places as East Liverpool and 
Bedford, Ohio, in Trenton, N. J., New Castle, 
Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y. 

Much of the U. S. chinaware and earthen- 
ware industry is located in small communities 
where such enterprises are the major industrial 
activity. East Liverpool and Bedford would 
be ghost towns if their pottery plants shut 
down. 
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Cargoes of Italian gloves could throw glove 
makers in Gloversville, N. Y., out of work. 
And an influx of French costume jewelry 
might have similar effects in Providence and 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

But suppose the U. S. tried to prevent such 
dire consequences by raising tariffs and by re- 
stricting imports? If we quit buying Swiss 
watches entirely, it would mean more business 
for American watch companies. But some 
American automobile manufacturers might find 
that the Swiss had been forced to cancel im- 
portant orders for automobiles and parts in 
this country. Last year, the Swiss bought 1342 
million dollars worth. 

What if we banned the importation of 
Scotch whisky, of which the British shipped us 
3842 million dollars worth last year? Or if 
we shut off the 26 million dollars worth of 
English woolen goods we imported last year? 

Kentucky's bourbon makers probably would 
be glad to hear of it and so would New Eng- 
land’s textile workers. But the British would 
have to do without U. S. typewriters, which 
would mean less work for Americans in places 
like Bridgeport and Norwalk, Conn. Or they 
might stop buying textile machinery in 
Worcester, Mass., and Pawtucket, R. I. 

When the British sell us their chinaware, 
motorcycles, automobiles, Scotch whisky and 
other products, the dollars they receive ulti- 
matcly have to be spent in this country. Not 
only for typewriters and textile machinery, of 
course, but for farm machinery, orange juice, 
foodstuffs, raw cotton, plywood, iron and steel- 
mill products, tobacco, and a host of other 
things. 

So, while imports of foreign-made goods 
may cause a certain amount of local hardship 
here, the overall effect on the U. S. economy 
is good. 


The Marshall Plan Stopgap 


I* we wish to keep our export business, 
which amounted to 122 billion dollars 
last year, we've got to take the products of 
foreign countries in exchange. Remember, 
again, that is the only way foreign countries 
can pay for our goods, in the long run. 

Last year, we imported products and sup- 
plies valued at only 7 billion dollars—5¥2_ bil- 
lion dollars less than the value of what we 
exported. ‘The difference was made up prin- 
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cipally by Marshall Plan funds. Ja_ other 
words, we advanced the money for the Euro- 
peans to pay for almost half of the things they 
bought from us. And even this has not allowed 
Europe to escape its post-war “dollar crisis.” 

Obviously, that kind of arrangement can’t 
go on indefinitely. And, this time, it never was 
intended to go on indefinitely. 

To meet the long-term situation, the U. S. 
government has a definite policy of encourag- 
ing imports. It is constantly working with 
U. S. manufacturers, importers and foreign 
countries to remove barriers to free movement 
of world trade. 

The great bulk of foreign imports at present 
does not directly compete with American 
products. ‘These imports are largely raw ma- 
terials or semi-processed goods. ‘To make an 
American automobile, some 300 different prod- 
ucts must be imported from 56 countries. 

Coffee is our biggest single import, but we 
also bring in huge quantities of bauxite, anti- 
mony, cadmium, chromium, copper, lead, 
manganese, mercury, nickel, tin, titanium, 
tungsten and zinc. We are dependent on for- 
eign countries for such vital things as natural 
rubber, hemp, jute and industrial diamonds. 

But there is no prospect that we can ever 
absorb enough of these “painless” imports to 
balance in value the goods we sell and ship 
abroad. In the future, we shall have to in- 
crease our imports of other things—of foreign- 
made products which directly compete with 
products made in this country. 


What the Government Does 


N underlying objective of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which has endured since 1934, 
has been to increase imports. ‘The govern- 
ment uses this law to lower tariffs on many 
products which otherwise could not compete in 
the American market. By now, more than 
60% of imports, by value, are on the free list. 
The government also has missions abroad 
trying to increase the flow of foreign goods to 
this country. These missions work with for- 
eign governments and manufacturers to try to 
clear away certain barriers to trade. Here are 
some of these barriers: 
& Production still is too low in many of the 
war-damaged countries for them to be an as- 
sured source of supply. 
& American merchants are reluctant to place 
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large orders abroad because of uncertain de- 
livery dates. With the British devaluation 
issue acute, they have a further reason for 
reluctance. 

& Some European manufacturers fail to study 
the U. S. market and tailor their products 
accordingly. 

There is now great urgency behind the effort 
to make European industry highly efficient, 
so that its products can enter the American 
market on a competitive basis. 

Both the U. S. and other countries are recog- 
nizing that one way America can increase its 
“imports” is to send more tourists abroad. 
These tourists, in effect, “import” the scenery, 
the hotel service and the transportation facili- 
ties of the countries they visit. They pay 
dollars to foreign countries just as if they had 
paid money for a British-made motor car. 

That is the reason Britain and France, among 
other countries, advertised widely for Ameri- 
can tourists last spring. With more ships and 
planes, officials say, the American tourist 


trade could be a billion-dollar business annu- 
ally—filling the pockets of Europeans with 
dollars which they could spend for American- 
made exports. 

But tourists alone are not the answer. There 
IS no answer, in fact, except more foreign im- 
ports—sold in this country. 

If the world is to continue toward healthy 
recovery from war, international trade must 
continue to grow. ‘The U.%S., as the manufac- 
turing center of the world, can’t keep out of it. 
If world trade breaks down, all the billions we 
have poured into the Marshall Plan and the 
rest of our foreign-aid program will be money 
down the drain. | 

For the sake of U. S. prosperity and that of 
the rest of the world, we've got to “buy for- 
eign.” It will mean, in the long run, more jobs 
and more monev for Americans. 

Let’s put it this way: If you want to exhale, 
vou ve got to inhale. If you want to sell, you 
must also buy. And if you want to export, 
vou've got to import. 


HOW TO USE THE MARSHALL PLAN 


HA firsthand report from Europe on selling through the ECA 


BD By a staff reporter of Changing Times 


PARIS—Over here at the receiving end ot 
the Marshall Plan, some things look quite dif- 
ferent through American eyes than they do 
back home. 

In America you see the Marshall Plan and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration as 
some sort of idea haze, and it seems to hover 
over Washington. Here in Europe you see the 
actual American goods—in boxes, _ barrels, 
crates and bins. 

You see the stuff in transit and going to 
work in dozens of cities and towns. You see 
the beehive of activity in an imposing old 
mansion at 2 Rue Saint-Florentin in Paris, 
where ECA has its European headquarters. 

Some things about ECA look good from 
the European end, some not so good. ‘There 
is plenty of room for improvement. ‘There are 
ways in which American businessmen can 
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help themselves and help the country’s foreign 
policy by learning more about the way ECA 
opcrates. 

Well-informed businessmen, working to 
make the Marshall Plan work, are particularly 
needed at a time when European countries, 
including Great Britain, may be forced to cut 
down “nonessential” purchases from the U. S. 


The Plan Today 

AKEN in toto, businessmen participating 
in the Marshall program have done an ex- 
cellent job of delivering the goods. ECA ofh- 
cials have noted relatively few abuses in the 
line of supply, and they report a minimum of 

complaints by foreign importers. 
That is the quick, overall picture. But con- 
siderable evidence exists that some business- 
men in on the program are none too familiar 
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with how the Marshall Plan functions. ‘This 
is partly ECA’s fault, but also partly the fault 
of the businessman himself, who has not 
availed himself of the information at hand. 
pm Many a businessman has stubbed his toe by 
not asking to see, at the outset of his dealings 
with a foreign buyer, a specific ECA authoriza- 
tion. Unless CA has okayed the deal in 
advance he will not be paid out of ECA funds. 
> Many do not know that they must submit 
certain documents—bills of lading, shipping 
certificates—before payment will be made. 

& Many are confused as to the methods bv 


EE a ee ee ee a os 


which they can be paid. There are four or five 
different methods (the letter of credit is the 
most usual one), and sometimes the UV. S. 


exporter can take his choice. 


& The businessman must be sure that the 
prices he charges are competitive in the U. 5. 
market. ECA in Washington keeps tabs on 
all going prices for Marshall Plan products, 
and if he charges all the traffic will bear ECA 


may kill the transaction entirely. Or 


if 


payment has been made, the foreign importer 


has the right to seek legal redress. 


& The businessman must also make sure that 





What’s on the Englishman’s Mind 


LONDON—In its fourth summer since the 
war, England has not yet begun to enjoy any 
of the so-called real fruits of peace. The 

‘nglish both as a nation and as individuals 
are “tr ained to hide their emotions. But more 
and more, through the traditional reserve, 
fraved nerves and impatience with austerity are 
cropping out, and there is dark anxiety over 
the balance-of-trade crisis. 

Uppermost in English thoughts is food, and 
every aspect of the “subject is thoroughly ex- 
ploited in private conversations, in the press, 
and even in the music halls. In recent months 
fruits, vegetables, fish and cheese have become 
more abund: int—but also more expensive. 

Consumer items are generally well stocked in 
stores, but their cost has kept shoppers away. 
When clothes rationing was lifted early this 
year, the expected stampede to the counters 
simply did not materialize. Result: a buyers’ 
market which has English businessmen figur: 
tively biting their nails. 

The annual budget—issued in April— 
brought business no tax relief except for a small 

» to big business, and 40% of the national 
income still goes into taxes. One big govern- 
ment expen ‘ec is the national health service. 
which, though —_ ir, 1S costing much more 
than origina: ly €X] cted. 

Anothe r very large item on the Englishman's 
mind is politics. Lines are already being drawn 
for the gencral election of 1950, and the Con- 

Tvative past has plastered London with 
poste rs urgi “Britons: Be Conservative and 

1 your fr edom.’ 

ae issue of the election will be steel nation- 

ization. Although a law nationalizing the 
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industry will probably be on the books before 
the election, the Labor government won’t have 
time to work it out before then. ‘The Con- 
servatives have pledged themselves to repeal the 
steel act if they are returned to power. 

Most urgent, of COUISe, in the Englishman’s 
mind is the country’s balance of trade. The 
‘cockney fishmonger no less than the banker 
awaits the gO\ ernment’s monthly figures on 
exports and “imports with the same sense of 
personal concern with which Americans scan 
batting averages in the major leagues. 

The news on exports and imports has bee 
very bad. Britain’s job is to export more, 
import less. All the figures prove that it has 
been unable to Keep its imports down, although 
its exports have risen from an early spring 


slump. The British were not happy when in 
T..1 
i 


government in July officially confirmed a ne 

crisis and promised them merely more auster- 
ity—which means less tobacco and less variety 
of food. 


In the City—London’s financial center— 
the talk is that devaluation of the pound 
bound to come by January. Businessmen 
ree that the remainder of this year will be 
crucial for Britain. ‘They say quite frankly 
that if by the end of 1949 Britain’s balance 


of trade remains tn its present nip-and-tuck 
tate, without sales. a definite turn for the 
better in the form of increased exports and 


decreased imports, then “we've had it.’ 

Translated into American, that’ means that 
tingland will be unable to afford to buy the 
raw materials which are the lifeblood of its 
industrial machine; and that grave unemploy- 
nent and a major depression will follow. 
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the merchandise he sends is of the quality and 
quantity agreed upon. ECA has experts test- 
checking arrivals of goods at European piers. 
In some instances it has refused payment in full 
for shipments which have not been up to snuff. 

Added to all such specific complaints is the 
charge that businessmen generally have not 
understood one basic principle of the program: 
that the foreign importer with whom they do 
business does not get the goods for nothing. 

He pays his government in local currency. 
Though to us this may be “soft” currency, it 
is good hard pounds, lire, or francs to the 
buyer. ‘Therefore he insists, and in the future 
will insist even more, that the goods he buys 
are exactly what he wants. 


The Plan Tomorrow 


HEN the Plan went into effect in April 

1948, the typical business attitude was 
that it was a sort of relief gesture in which we 
gave all and got nothing. ‘Today that attitude 
has subtly but surely changed. With the busi- 
ness downturn at home, the Plan has begun to 
seem like an outlet for our continued pros- 
perity, or at least as a means of making the 
downturn less abrupt. 

This change of sentiment is okay with the 
ECA—up to a certain point. But Marshall 
Plan officials are on the alert against growing 
pressure at home by special interests to dump 
their surpluses. They will not permit ECA 
funds to be spent for items and gadgets not 
patently necessary to European recovery. 

Also, Plan officials will not permit ECA 
funds to be spent for types of products which 
European countries are now turning out on a 
competitive basis and can buy from each other. 

The ECA hammers at this point, and it may 
be a hard one for U. S. business to take: The 
big idea is to get Europe producing its own 
goods and earning its own dollars—even though 
American competitors may temporarily suffer. 

On U. S. goods which are legitimately im- 
portant to European recovery, and which are 
not being produced competitively by the Plan 
countries, ECA: officials give their full bless- 
ing to suppliers wanting to make the most of 
the Marshall Plan. 

But they warn that from here on out, with 
the return of buvers’ markets everywhere, the 
U. S. businessman will have to do as big and 
smart a selling job abroad as he does at home. 


He will have to let European buyers know 
that he has something to sell. He will have to 
persuade them, or in some cases their govern- 
ment purchasing missions, that he has a better 
product than others; that the price, quality, 
and delivery time are right. 


Small Business Boon? 


AST spring, when Congress voted another 
fiscal authorization for ECA, it added 
something new—a directive ordering ECA to 
provide small business with as much advance 
information as possible to help it get its share 
of Plan trade. ECA thereupon appointed a 
special staff to look into the problem, and 
here are some of the findings to date: 

1. Big business, for several very good reasons, 
has a natural advantage in the Plan. Big 
companies are likely to know the ropes abroad. 
Many of them had sales representatives or 
full-scale offices overseas before the war. 

2. Small business, on the other hand, has 
never had much of a foreign market. Many of 
the firms now clamoring for Marshall Plan 
business have never exported. 

ECA officials in Europe feel hopeful, how- 
ever, that there is a place for small business in 
the Plan—if the companies are alert, aggres- 
sive, and willing to go into foreign trade to 
stay. 

They say it can be done in several ways: 
either through commissioning a merchant ex- 
porter who has the know-how; through a good 
foreign agent who handles many companies; or 
through banding together with U. S. com- 
panies making complementary products and 
sending a salesman abroad. 

Another potentially profitable way to get in 
on the Marshall Plan is open to companies, 
big and small, which own a patent on an I'CA- 
used item. ‘They can license a European 
manufacturer to produce the item abroad and 
share in the earnings. The ECA not only 
guarantees the convertibility into dollars of 
money so invested, but now also guarantees 
the convertibility of profits up to 75%. 

But when it comes to the showdown any 
businessman, big or small, will have to exercise 
his initiative. Simply yearning for orders 
wont help. The best bet will be learning the 
techniques of export, applying the experience 
used in developing domestic markets, getting 
out and selling. 
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BETWEEN THE RECORD MAKERS 


— the innocent customer takes a beatin 1g 








OWADAYS the music goes ‘round and 
‘round and comes out three ways, known 
as 78, 45 and 33% r.p.m. If you think that 
sounds crazy, you are right. If you think it 1s 
confusing, you are correct. But it is not just 
plain confusion, it is organized confusion—or- 
ganized by industrial giants, big and smart—or 
at least big. 

It came from the fight between Columbia 
and RCA-Victor records, with the public 
caught in the middle. 

The people who started it all—both Colum- 
bia and Victor—are convinced the confusion is 
a temporary thing, and that they have struck 
a blow for progress. ‘They say their competi- 
tion is good for an industry which did a 90- 
million-dollar wholesale business in 1947, but 
which dropped to 75 million dollars last year. 

Decca, one of the largest of the “independ- 
ent’”’ record makers, has been nervously sitting 
on the fence since the start of the battle. 

Last month, there was talk of a truce. The 
terms: all manufacturers to make all types of 
records. ‘This would hardly alleviate the record 
buyer’s confusion. 

Results of the battle thus far are not en- 
couraging to anybody. Note these trends: 

& Surveys by record dealers in St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Philadelphia, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Denver and Washington showed that as of 
last May only 15% of total record sales were in 
the new-style records. 

& There are about 15 million old-type, 75- 
revolution-per-minute record players in_ the 
country. People are still using them and still 
buying records for them. 
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b> ‘Ihe music merchants aren't happy about the 
situation. ‘They have had to double and triple 
their inventories. ‘They have taken losses on 
their stocks. ‘They have had trouble with the 
new records and players. 

Here are the boiled-down facts on the three 
types of records and record players: 


Columbia’s LP—This spins at 3314 revolutions 
per minute. It plays longer than any record 
previously invented. It requires a special turn- 
table and special tone arm. 


Victor's 45—This spins at 45 revolutions 
per minute. It also requires a special turntable 
and a newly designed automatic changer. It 
represents a basic change in the design of 
records. 


The 78—It has been standard a great many 
years—ever since it succeeded Edison’s revolv- 
ing wax cylinder. Up until a year ago, any 
phonograph record, no matter who made it, 
could be played on the standard 78 r.p.m. 
turntable. 

Now Victor's 45’s can’t be played on the 
turntable designed for Columbia’s 3314’s. 
Columbia's 331%’s won't fit Victor’s new-type 
turntable. And neither of the two can be 
played on the 78 turntable without special 
adapters and new tone arms. 

People who want a new record player, or a 
phonograph combination, think twice before 
going ahead with their purchase. They are not 
sure whether they may ultimately need one 
kind of player to hear Arturo Toscanini and 
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Perry Como, RCA-Victor’s stars, and another 
to hear Andre Kostelanetz or Frank Sinatra, 
who record for Columbia. 

Probably none of this was anticipated when 
Columbia introduced its long-playing records 
on June 21, 1948. Columbia’ s LP's were just 
what the maker said: records that revolved 
five times as long as standard 12-inch records 
and which, note-by-note, gave more for the 
money. ‘They were supposed to give better 
and truer tone. ‘There was only one gimmick 
—to play them you needed an extra turntable 
which, to begin with, cost as much as $30. 

Victor was definitely in a spot. All it had 
to sell were the traditional 78’s. Stacked against 
Victor was the disturbing competition of 
record that practically did away with changers. 
You could play with only a single interruption 
—when the record had to be turned over— 
such Broadway hits as Kiss Me, Kate and South 
Pacific. La Boheme came on two records for 
$9.70, compared with the previous tag of $19.85 
for 13 records on the standard 78's. 

Despite this, Victor sniffed. ‘Ten or fifteen 
years earlier it had experimented with 3314's 
and had turned them down as impractical, bad 
on the ear, no better than the 78’s. It wasn't 
surprising, then, when Victor ignored Colum- 
bia’s invitation to go along with the LP's— 
patent-free. 

Columbia reacted practically the same wav 
when it was shown Victor's new plaver and 
45-r.p.m. records of a new small size. ‘Together 
these provided, Victor boasted, the last word 
in fine tonal reproduction, distortion-free 
music, and economical recording for the most 
exacting listener. ‘The records were low-cost 
(about $4.50 for 30 minutes of music com 
pared to $6 for the 78's) though an original 
investment of $25 or more was needed to play 


them. 
To their joint credit, 1t should be said that 
both Columbia and Victor record innovations 


rere marvels of engineering skill. But 


the only technical thing they had in common 
was the size of the needl: e point require red to play 
them. [Everything e!se was diifer 

Hindsight says that a oom incorporating 
the best features of each, and agreed upon as 
standard by everyone, might have climinated 
the confusion. 

So the battle lines were drawn. Jor a while, 


4 


as Columbia drummed up business for its 


LP's, Victor played a waiting game. It 
shrouded its announced new players in just 
enough mystery to make people cautious about 
buying LP’s. 

Finally, on March 31 of this year, Victor 
unwrapped its 45, with all the bugle-blowing 
with which LP’s had been introduced a year 
earlier. 


So what can the record buyer do now? He 
is confronted with four unsatisfactory choices: 


& Put out $10 to $30 for a Columbia player, 
and buy only Columbia LP records—thereby 
denying himself such Victor artists as Tommy 
Dorsey, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman and 
Arthur Fiedler. 

& Pay $25 to $40 for a Victor changer, use only 
Victor 45 records—and cross off his list such 
Columbia eminents as Fritz Reiner, Rudolf 
Serkin, Oscar Levant and Dinah Shore. 

© Buy both changers, and clutter up his living 
room, his record cabinets and his musical state 
of mind. 

& Stick to the old trustworthy 78’s, and wait 
out the battle until he sees which way the wind 
blows. : 


Quality-wise, it’s a matter of personal choice. 
Both the 45’s and the 33'%’s are on vinylite, 
with surface scratch. But 
An 1n- 


which does away 
75s can also be purchased on vinylite. 
dependent, Mercury, is leading the pack in 
bringing down the cost on vinylite 78's. 

Both the 45’s and 33'%’s advertise them- 
selves as high-fidelity. ‘Trouble is only a very 
few Poop e can put out 


to fetes | needed to my an instrument actually 


the minimum of $400 


Most sions ograph ee ers now ha one or 


both tvpes of players on their instruments, as 


well as the 78 plaver—then stress the added con 
edal the 
Victor won't make LP’s 

make 45's. Thev both pron st there is no 


added cost. But 


a, te oe ate 
1 Columbia won’} 


venience and soft-pe 


enmity 
clowing predictions about the future. 
C lA. 


But both are Paying it safe by re 
‘The 45’s5 and the 


— / > 


copies of evervthing on 78’s. 
Thus anv re- 


rgor - sf) a : , f 7 Yo 7 i | 1 ) / hes 
treat or compromise can be handled smoothiv. 


3314’s are stil second arlene, 
This 1s dandy for the record makers. But the 
poor record b uyer 1s caught in the middle, and 
is just about fit to be tied. 
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FIREPROOF HOMES ON THE WAY? 


OMEDAY soon, if the nation’s cinder-block 

industry succeeds in perfecting its plans, 
people can build or buy a completely fireproof 
home. Practically speaking, there is no such 
thing now. 

Goal of this industry is an economical all- 
masonry home—supporting walls, floors and ceil- 
ings all built of reinforced concrete and cinder 
block. Nothing less, by fire-insurance standards, 
can qualify a masonry house as fireproof—or, 
incidentally, sell quite so many cinder blocks. 

A dozen of the country’s 200 or 300 manufac- 
turers are working hard on the problem. Typical 
are the efforts of the Plasticrete Corporation of 
Hamden, Conn., one of the biggest producers of 
lightweight block. It is working closely with 








TOWN INSPECTIONS MEAN FEWER FIRES 


OW safe is your town from the ravages of 
fire? How safe is your own property? 

Don’t be too quick or complacent with your 
answer because you probably don’t really know. 
There’s a way of finding out for certain, though, 
and finding out may save many lives and dollars. 

A task force of experts will give the whole town 
the most thorough fire-prevention inspection it 
has ever seen, if: 
> Your state has a fire-prevention association, or 
a qualified organization of fire-insurance-company 
representatives, to run the check-up. 
> Your fire department, businessmen and prop- 
erty owners want it and will cooperate. 
> Some local business group (usually a chamber 
of commerce) will serve as sponsor. 

Organized town fire inspections began in Ohio. 
Developed into a standard, highly popular service 
in the Midwest, such inspections are now spread- 
ing through the East and Southwest. 

The system works this way: 

A town is chosen for inspection either on its 
own initiative or through a suggestion from the 
state fire-prevention association. 

On an appointed and well-publicized day, a 
team of deputized inspectors, insurance-company 
field men from the surrounding area, moves in. 
Each man is assigned a specified section of town. 
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architects and contractors to develop a fireproof 
cinder-block home with two bedrooms and full 
basement that: 

> Can sell for $9000 or less, land included. 

& Will be attractive and practical in design. 

> Will meet zoning requirements and fit stand- 
ard construction procedures. 

Success at the moment hinges on two things: 
One, which Plasticrete is certain can be done, is 
to squeeze costs down. The second, which is to 
produce a practical masonry roof, is a tougher 
problem involving prefabrication of cinder-block 
slabs upon which the external roofing is nailed 
later. 

Plasticrete Vice President Phil Paolella says 
the all-cinder-block house will not only be fireproof 
but also stormproof, windproof, soundproof and 
termiteproof—and self-insulated and easily heated 
in the bargain. 

Net, he predicts, the blueprints on his desk are 
going to produce a home that beats an equivalent 
wooden one by these margins: 
> 10% to 25% lower construction costs. 
> 75% lower maintenance costs. 
> 50% lower fire-insurance costs. 





Inspectors ferret out everything from rubbish 
in a Srapetene basement to defective wiring in a 
high-school auditorium. On each hazard they tie 
a big red tag. The theory is that the tag should 
not be removed until the defect has been cor- 
rected. Enforcement is up to the fire department. 

Geared to the inspection is some type of public- 
education campaign. Often a Boy Scout guides 
each inspector on his rounds—this teaches the 
boy about fire hazards and also tends to keep the 
— on his toes. 

o the inspections pay off? When fire preven- 
tion is successful, nothing happens. But consider 
evidence like this: 
> A Minnesota school was destroyed by a fire 
traced to a waste-paper chute. No one had done 
anything about a red tag inspectors had hung on 
the chute shortly before. 
> Inspectors spotted a blocked fire-escape door in 
a hotel. The hotel cleared it. Later the building 
burned, but many escaped death by using that 
exit. 
> During the first 60 days after an eastern city 
was inspected, 50 fewer fires occurred than in the 
same period the year before. 

If you would like to see your town play safe, 
suggest that a suitable local club begin negotia- 
tions with the secretary of your state fire-preven- 
tion association. Or for further information write 


the Fire Prevention Department, Western Ac- 


tuarial Bureau, 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TO USE IN YOUR WORK 















Training Employees and Managers for 
Production and Teamwork, by Earl G. 
Planty, William S. McCord and 
Carlos A. Efferson. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 278 pp. 
$5. Shows what a training pro- 
gram can do, how it should be 
organized, installed and adminis- 
tered. 


Beyond Collective Bargaining, by 
Alexander R. Heron. Stanford, 
Jal.: Stanford University Press. 
214 pp. $2.75. Strikes cannot 
be avoided through legislation. 
The remedy lies in daily work- 
ing relationships, fair dealings, 
mutual understanding of facts, 
conditions and problems. The 
author has had experience as 
vice president and director of 
industrial relations for Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., one of the 
companies praised by the Na- 
tional Planning Association for 
its good labor policy. 


An Analysis of Government Life In- 
surance, by Dan Mays McGill. 
Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 290 pp. $3.75. 
Historical development of gov- 
ernment life insurance, the fea- 
tures that differentiate it from 
commercial insurance, and how 
they affect the insured. 


Workers Wanted, A Study of Em- 
ployers’ Hiring Policies, Preferences 
and Practices, by E. William 
Noland and E. Wight Bakke. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
233 pp. $3. There is a need 
for more scientific methods of 
selecting personnel. This book 
is one of the Yale Labor and 
Management Center series. 


The Slogan in Advertising, by Eman- 
uel Faltz. New York: Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, 
Inc. (285 Madison Ave., New 
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York 17, N. Y.). 89 pp. $2. 
How slogans are used in adver- 
tising today. 


Bargaining with Organized Labor, by 
Richard C. Smyth and Matthew 
J. Murphy. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., in association 
with Modern Industry Magazine. 
302 pp. $3.75. Designed to 
equip management for contract 
negotiations. Concludes that 
bargaining gives best results 
when the two sides are: of equal 
strength. 


How to Pian Your Financial Security, 
by Lawrence Washington. New 
York: Whittlesey House. 272 
pp. $2.95. A guide for intelli- 
gent use of budgets, insurance, 
social security, investments, 
mortgage loans, etc. 


How To Talk Well, by James I’. 
Bender. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 288 pp. $3. Good 
speech is essential in business, 
selling a product, talking before 
a group, conversing with people. 
Practical helps. 


How to Retire—and Enjoy It, by 
Ray Giles. New York: Whittle- 
sey House. 256 pp. $2.95. How 
to finance one’s retirement— 
ways to cut living costs. How 
to develop outside interests and 
hidden skills. Advice on pre- 
serving health. Special prob- 
lems of the wife, the single 
woman and the single man. 


Public Relations for Retailers, by 
Tom Maboney and Rita Hes- 
sion. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 248 pp. $4.50. The 
result of a study of retail public 
relations in six cities based on 
Il'ederated Department Stores, 
Inc. (lilene’s, F. & R. Lazarus, 
Abraham & Straus, etc.). Dyis- 


cusses public relations aspects of 
advertising, credit, complaints, 
relations with competitors, in- 
forming stockholders. 


The Basing-Point System, by I'ritz 
Machlup. Philadelphia: The 
Blakiston'Co. 275 pp. $5. An 
economic analysis of the contro- 
versial pricing practice. Approves 
the Supreme Court decision. 


Etiquette in Business, by Marie L. 
Carney. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 514 pp. $4.50. Proper 
business behavior for all phases 
of business life. Advice on letter 
writing, telephone procedures, 
correct dress, good speech, em- 
ployer-employe relations. 


Professional Salesmanship, by 
Charles B. Roth. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 256 pp. $3. 
Salesmen need more skill, 
knowledge and know-how. The 
human side of selling, tested 
formulas for making sales, han- 
dling prospects and customers. 


The Great Pierpont Morgan, by 
I'rederick Lewis Allen. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 306 pp. 
$3.50. A biography of an im- 
portant man in important times. 
Shows how times have changed. 


Monetary Theory and Fiscal Policy, 
by Alvin Hansen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 236 pp. $3.50. 
Supplements current standard 
texts on money and_ banking. 
Comprehensive treatment of 
Keynesian economic theory. Re- 
cent international monetary de- 
velopments. | 


Profit Sharing, Democratic Capital- 
ism in American Industry, by Ken- 
neth M. Thompson. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 331 pp. $4. An 
up-to-date analysis of profit 
sharing as a technique for im- 
proving business operations and 
labor-management relations. 


The Film in Industrial Safety Training, 
by Paul R. Ignatius. Boston: 
Harvard Business School. 119 
pp. $1.50. A discussion of ad- 
vantages of using films in safety 
training programs. Points out 
the limitations of existing films. 
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WANTED: 
YOUNGER EXECUTIVES 
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USINESS is looking for 

younger men who have what 
it takes to get ahead. In the next 
10 years corporation executives 
will be retiring in droves. ‘There 
will be a heavy demand for young 
but capable replacements. 

‘Today's average business execu- 
tive is 54 years of age, 7 years 
older than the man who held the 
same job in 1929. ‘The average 
age of presidents, vice presidents 
and secretaries of corporations 
ranges from 55 to 59. (See chart.) In 5 to 10 
years many companies will be going through an 
inevitable and rapid turnover at the top. 
Young men will be replacing older ones. And 
many a company should be selecting and train- 
ing the right young men now. 

These figures are taken from a survey by the 
management engineering firm of Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton of Chicago. Sixty-five typical 
companies were covered. ‘The senior officers 
of these companies—presidents, vice presi- 
dents, secretaries, treasurers and controllers— 
were found to have an average age of 55. 
Significantly, the junior officers, or replace- 
ments for the top executives, were found to 
average only 3 years younger, or 52. ‘Twenty 
years ago senior officers were 48 and juniors 46. 

The war is one réason why top executives are 
older than their counterparts of 10 or 20 
years ago. The training of younger executives 
was interrupted by service in the armed forces 
or other war work. Also senior officers have 
found that with heavy income taxes it takes 
longer to make enough to retire. 

What happens in a company where no pro- 
vision is made for younger men to replace the 
older executives? ‘The American Management 
Association reports an example. A company 
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Many companies have 
room at the top for able, 
ambitious young men 


recently adopted compulsory re- 
tirement at age 65. ‘Then it an- 
alyzed its executive problem and 
found this curious situation. 

‘The average age of its Group I, 
or top executives, was 55 and 
nearly two thirds would be retired 
within 10 years. Group 2, or 
available junior executives, aver- 
aged 53 years and over half would 
be retired in 10 years. Thus 
within 10 years, all the Group 2 
positions would be vacant. Group 
3 was composed of a larger number of men 
further down the line. But even there, half 
were already over 50 and only 15% were young 
enough to fill the vacancies in Group 2. And 
most of the younger men were so far down the 
line that it would take more than 10 years to 
prepare them for promotion. The whole com- 
pany was thus choked with older employes. 

How do progressive companies solve this 
type of problem? The Management Engineer 
of the U. S. Navy undertook to find out. He 
studied. 53 corporations such as AT&T, Du 
Pont, International Harvester, Macy’s, Stude- 
baker, etc. ‘These companies, he discovered, 
maintain inventories of trained young execu- 
tives, ready or being prepared to step into the 
shoes of senior officers. Here is how it is done. 

1. Find out what qualities are required to 
fill each top job. This includes both technical 
skill and human qualities. Ability to handle 
people and the capacity to grow appear to be 
more important than seniority or technical 
skill. 

2. Find out who down the line has these 
qualities,-or can be given them. This is gen- 
erally done by interviews. Most companies 
base decisions on the judgment of more than 
one company officer, sometimes as many as 
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five. Many companies use aptitude, attitude 
and other tests. 

3. Evaluate the men selected for future ad- 
vancement. Each should be rated periodically. 

4. Develop and train. Thirty-nine com- 
panies rotate junior executives among jobs to 
broaden their experience. Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York calls this its merry-go- 
round. A gas production expert is put into an 
electric powerhouse job. A specialist in per- 
sonnel is shifted to the sales department. 

Most companies have formal training courses 
either within the company or at near-by col- 
leges. Harvard Business School, for example, 
gives a 13-week course in advanced manage- 
ment. Gradvated this year were 92 junior 
executives from 69 companies. Forty-one and 
a half years old, on the average, they were sent 
back to school to get a broad view of industry 
problems—a view they could not get while 
pinned down to daily specialized routines. 

5. Keep an inventory control over young men 
potentially qualified to replace senior execu- 
tives. One method is to use multi-color organi- 
zation charts showing which positions will be- 
come vacant and when, either by promotion or 
retirement of the present job holder. Also 
shown by color are those men available for pro- 
motion to each job, and when each will be 
ready. A sample color scheme is: blue—pro- 
motable; green—adequate; yellow—indefinite; 
red—unsatisfactory. A card system is used to 
keep track of the pool of available replace- 
ments for each top job. 

Is there any way a young man can get him- 
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self in line for promotion to executive levels? 

Obviously there is no pat formula. But a 
young man can’t go wrong if he studies the 
methods his company uses to prepare men for 
top positions. Then get some of that prepara- 
tion on his own. 

One requirement of a top executive is that 
he be familiar with all departments of the 
company. But many employes cannot see be- 
yond their own jobs. They may even sub- 
consciously resent the activities of other de- 
partments. The young man on his way up 
should take every opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with all operations. If he is an engineer, 
he should learn how the product is sold, how 
the contract with the labor union is negotiated. 

Another tip is that a brash attitude on the 
part of a young man can make a senior execu- 
tive distrustful and keep him at his desk long 
after he could retire. War experience and easy 
pickings during the boom have made many 
young men overconfident. Older executives 
fear the youngsters couldn’t stand up under real 
tough business competition. 

Moral: Remember the old fellows aren't as 
dumb as they may look. And the younger man 
may not be as smart as he thinks. 

A serious recession might bring rapid turn- 
over of executives in many corporations. ‘Top 
brass is more vulnerable during bad times 
than good. Any business is in danger if it has 
not given thought to where its future managers 
are coming from. And any young man is in 
danger if he hasn’t given thought to where he 
is going in his company—and how. 


corporation 
officers’ ages 
Re ase 
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notes 


OF THE CHANGING TIMES 





™ High prices created a boom for sellers, but 
the lower prices now are creating a boon for 
buyers. 


@ Economists regard inflation as their special 
subject, but it’s about time that the psycholo- 
gists start horning in, for much of our eco- 
nomic difficulty comes from inflated heads. 


@ Some unions are renewing contracts with- 
out a raise in pay to the amazement of a lot of 
young people who didn’t know such a thing 
ever happened. 


@ A group of corporations has arranged fel- 
lowships for college professors to allow them 
to study within the corporation plant and find 
out what business is really like and what makes 
private enterprise tick. ‘This is fine for the pro- 
fessors, but seme of them who teach theory 
are bound to find themselves hampered by too 
many facts. 


@ ‘The American Federation of Labor has 
abandoned its tight adherence to Democrats. 
It is now willing to admit that theoretically 
there could be such a thing as a good man, 
although Republican. 


@ Under the Brannan plan for agriculture the 
government would guarantee that total farm 
income would average $1000 per person on 
farms regardless of price fluctuations on the 
crops. If the plan is adopted, and if it works, 
then perhaps city people can get Congress to 
vote them the same guarantee, and then we'll 
all be pigs in clover. 


M@ Government is supposed to be a servant, 
the people the master, but the servant has 
taken to telling off the master. If this goes on 
much further, someone is going to get hurt, 
probably the master. 
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™ It may be true that money is the root of 
all evil, but there are times when we wish we 
were not quite so shallowly rooted. 


M Congress is meeting in temporary quarters 
while shaky cei'ings in the House and Senate 
chambers are being repaired. Wish while they 
are at it they'd put in some new ceilings on 
taxes. 


@ One trouble with government is it seems to 
think the individual owes it a living. 


@ If you are having trouble keeping cool just 
remember that this time next year we will be 
in the middle of a new national election cam- 


paign. 


@ A clergyman has suggested that young 
couples seeking to marry should sign a state- 
ment that they know what they are doing in 
getting married. Yes, but would they refrain 
from marrying, or would they just go ahead 
and lie? 


@ ‘The Russians have let up on us a little in 
Berlin so that it now looks like a sort of luke- 
cold war. 


M@ ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad advertises 43 
passenger trains daily between New York and 
Washington. We have worried ourself sick 
trying to think what happens to that odd train. 


@ One of the nice things about being a com- 
munist is that you can lie as a matter of duty. 


M@ When the labor movement gets fully 
matured, everyone can belong to some sort of 
a union, and then we can have jurisdictional 
disputes that are honeys. 


M@ We say the younger generation is spoiled 
by not having the privileges of hardship. If 
we remember correctly, that’s what our parents 
said about us. 


@ The other day we heard of some phase of 
human life that will not be deeply affected by 
television, but we have forgotten what it was. 


M@ City people summering on farms should 
be interested in a survey published by the Na- 
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tional Safety Council on the causes of farm 
accidents. It shows that farm people—sur- 
rounded as they are by such dangerous objects 
as corn pickers, hay forks and bulls—are still 
most apt to get hurt by falling down. 


™@ Many people deplore the welfare state. 
What they want is the welfare without so much 
state. 


@ The Bureau of Engraving and Printing re- 
ports that our paper money is wearing out 
faster than government presses can replace it. 
We've noticed at least that it’s used up faster. 


@ All books are worth while. Some are good 
for reading, others make excellent house fur- 
nishings. 


M@ August is the month when lots of people 
are back at work all ready to rest up from their 
vacations. 


M™ Men's shorts for business wear are said to 
be coming into vogue except for one minor 
detail—men don’t wear them. 


@ Nearly everybody concluded last spring that 
we were in a deflation. Now the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers agrees. At the 
race track this is called coming in a furlong 


behind. 


M@ ‘Ihe Russians now claim to have invented 
the airplane, but at least they don’t claim to 
have originated the airlift. 


@ The scholarship lists of American colleges 
for the coming school year are now pretty well 
closed, and they include a great many worthy 
young students who are not athletes. 


@ Iwo halves equal a whole, except in world 
affairs. 


@ A couple we know just got their daughter 
safely married and are telling everyone they 
are going to settle down for a good rest. But 
it probably won't be long until they are settling 
down for a good rest as baby sitters. 


@ ‘The crop of American tourists to Europe 
is big this summer. Our European cousins are 
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having a chance to see Americans cutting high 
jinks and spending their money like water on 
wine. 


M@ An English town, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, has three constables 
named Watt; Wye and Howe. But where’s 
Wenn? 


M Once upon a time a business was a busi- 
ness. It made or sold or did something, and 
that was that. Nowadays a business must also 
be a tax collector, a record keeper for the gov- 
ernment, and a social welfare agency for em- 
ployes. 


@ ‘The gold standard is gone but not forgot- 
ten. Britain’s Royal Mint is going to cast a 
hundred thousand gold sovereigns—not for the 
money but just to keep its employes in prac- 
tice. 


™@ Book stores used to have signs “Come in 
and browse around.” In a drug store, over a 
shelf of 25-cent pocket-sized books, there is a 
sign “No loitering.” ‘The point seems to be: 
Spend $2.50 for a book and browse all you 
want; spend only a quarter—but get out fast. 


@ Some cities are making their seasonal drives 
against goldenrod, using the weed killer 2, 4-D, 
and this is one governmental action that’s not 
to be sneezed at. 


@ ‘his department recently reported that a 
New Orleans restaurant was offering “Yankee 
Pot Roast Southern Style,’ and now we learn 
that a Connecticut roadside eatery is evening 
the score by serving “Southern Fried Chicken 
New England Style.” 


M Noisy streetcars and backfiring buses have 
been targets of abuse for years. But in Bos- 
ton the City Council had to put buzzers on 
trackless trolley buses because they ran so 
quietly they were a menace to pedestrians. 


@ An article titled “Wanted: Younger Execu- 
tives” on page 43 of this magazine tells how 
companies try to spot promotable young men 
on the lower rungs of the ladder. ‘The article 
isn't too clear, however, on how you get up 
onto the lower rungs so you can be spotted. 
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READERS TALK BACK 





Business Ups and Downs 


There now exists in the minds of 
industry—apprehension. This ap- 
prehension is the feeling that it 
would become increasingly difficult 
to continue operation under the 
heavy tax burden that would result 
from all of the ambitious plans be- 
fore Congress. 

Because of this, industry and 
business tend to curtail and_ re- 
trench. ‘This development spreads 
throughout the economy. Unem- 
ployment results as the wave spreads 
farther and farther. As spending by 
consumers decreases due to unem- 
ployment, industry and __ business 
then begin to cut down on their 
spending, too. 

I have lived through many re- 
cessions—or depressions. ‘They are 
like a storm at sea. Businesses which 
are strong, survive; and those which 
are not, go down. But eventually, 
after the conditions that created 
the storm have been corrected, the 
storm subsides, and we sail on into 
calmer waters. 

So it will come to pass with the 
conditions that prevail as of today. 

Hugo Goldsmith, President 
Sport Products, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stocks 


In the article “Buy Stocks If...” 
[May issue] you discuss reasons for 
the lack of interest by the public 
in purchase of stocks. 

In my contacts with the investing 
public I have found that two of 
the chief reasons for their lack of 
interest are, first, that they do not 
have confidence in the business 
integrity of the government; and 
second, that they are afraid organ- 
ized labor will bring about a disas- 
trous result in business unless prop- 
erly controlled. 

Local level advisers, familiar with 
stocks, would help in corporate stock 
financing. ‘Too many bankers, I 
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fear, being unfamiliar with stocks, 
have a tendency to discourage local 
investors in this type of investment. 
Walter S. Ross, Vice Pres. 
Union State Bank 
Clay Center, Kans. 


Life Insurance 


In your article on life insurance 
(“How To Buy Life Insurance,” 
June issue}, you said nothing about 
the very high cost weekly-premium 
insurance, sold to the working class 
and known as industrial insurance; 
nothing about savings-bank life in- 
surance in Massachusetts, New York 
and a few other states, which costs 
less than the mutual and_ stock 
companies’ insurance. 

And you refer your readers to the 
companies’ propaganda set-up, the 
Institute of Life Insurance. What 
facts and impartial information can 
your readers expect to get from 
those who sell insurance? 

G. W. Chaffee 
Evanston, Ill. 


{ The article covered the subject as 
thoroughly as space permitted. We 
consider the booklet put out by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, and rec- 
ommended in our article, to be a 
reliable layman's guide to life insur- 
ance. 


Foreign Trade 


Our organization, the Southern 
Hardwood Producers, Inc., in coop- 
eration with the manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber, is attempting to 
regain its traditional hardwood ex- 
port markets which practically dried 
up at the time the ECA program 
became effective. 

The United Kingdom has been 
buying a large proportion of its 
hardwood requirements from coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. ‘The 
reason given by officials of the 
United Kingdom for their purchase 
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of lumber in soft currency countries 
is the scarcity of dollars. 

In view of these statements, we 
were very much interested in the 
article “Diamonds That Work” 
[June issue]. This article forcibly 
presents one way in which England 
and Belgium could obtain free dol- 
lars and, at the same time, assist 
American industry—sell more of 
their industrial diamonds to Ameti- 
can dealers. 

C. E. Miller, Sec.-Mer. 

Southern Hardwood 
Producers, Inc. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


If England needs dollars to pay 
for products it formerly bought from 
us, why doesn’t it sell diamonds to 
this country to get dollars? 

The Marshall Plan was not de- 
signed to assist American industry 
directly, but neither was it the 
intention of the Congress. to damage 
American industry. So far as the 
southern hardwood lumber industry 
is concerned, that is what is hap- 
pening. 

We are paying our share of the 
taxes for European recovery, but are 
denied the privilege of selling items 
for which there is no domestic 
market, and which for 50 or 75 
years have been sold abroad. 

W. W. Kellogg 
Kellogg Lumber Co., Inc. 
Monroe, La, 


Family Budgets 


Jack Hassett, whose budget you 
presented in your June issue [‘“Ten 
Ways to Make Your Money Go 
Further], seems to be a slave- 
driving husband, a neglectful father, 
a miusanthrope, an illiterate, and 
probably a thief to boot. 

Hassett, who makes $585 a 
month, won't let his wife have any 
help around the house. He makes 
her do not only the laundry, but 
the dry cleaning as well. He never 
takes his wife to the movies or 
indulges in any other form of 
recreation. He buys no gifts—not 
even on Chnstmas or Mother’s Day. 
He buys no newspapers or maga- 
zines. He takes no vacation. 

Even more significant, to my 
way of thinking, Hassett has a 
car but apparently somebody else 
pays for his gas and oil. After look- 
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ing over his budget and sizing up 
his character, I expect he gets his 
own spending money out of some- 
body else’s till. 
Isn't it time Hassett hit the boss 

for a raise? 

Gordon H. Cole, Editor 

The Machinist 

Washington, D. C. 


WMost of the items mentioned by 
Mr. Cole are included in “‘house- 
hold operation and miscellaneous.” 


I have kept double-entry books 
for the family budget since 1939. 
The time required (about three 
hours a month) has proved worth- 
while. With a wife, daughter and 
a limited income the family “‘books’’ 
are indispensable. 

Jack Hassett in your article has, 
I think, undervalued his furnish- 
ings and jewelry. In case of fire 
he could scarcely replace his ward- 
robe for $500, let alone that of 
his wife and children. Personal 
and household furnishings are an 
asset as much as an automobile 
and a home are part of a family’s 
net worth. As part of the net 
worth, personal and household fur- 
nishings should be protected by an 
inventory and insurance. 

Ralph H. Spotts Jr. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Walnut Timber 


In your June issue [“Your Ques- 
tions Answered’’] you told an in- 
quirer that the market price of 
walnut trees ranges from $30 to 
$400 per thousand board feet. 

The question of what walnut 
timber is worth is difficult to an- 
swer. Some logs are not worth their 
freight. For some the mill will 
pay as high as $400. Unfortunately, 
the high-priced tree gets all the 
publicity and everyone wants to 
sell his tree for $400. 

Burdett Green, Sec.-Mgr. 
Amer. Walnut Mfrs. Assu. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Success Formula 


Your article about Charles H. 
Percy (“Worth Knowing,’ June 
issue] said Mr. Percy attributed his 
success to his liking for people and 
to trying to follow the Golden Rule. 
These platitudes lack the “oomph” 
necessary to put a man at the head 


of a multi-million-dollar corporation. 

Twenty years of moderately suc- 
cessful business activity, including 
association with executives of large 
corporations, has taught me that the 
success formula is composed about 
as follows: 

1. A good, well-balanced, com- 
monsense knowledge of the pmn- 
ciples of business 

2. Good health 

3. An unquenchable desire to do 
things bigger and better 

4. A reasonably pleasing manner 
in dealing with other people. .5% 

5. A heavy-duty generator built 
into the manly carcass that re- 
plenishes ‘“‘reserve energy’ faster 
than it is used up 

With the first four qualities the 
average man can be a reasonably 
fair success. If, in addition, the 
Lord has endowed him with No. 5, 
nothing can stop him. 

R. M. Logsdow 
Legsdon Motor Co. 
Boise, ldahe 


Heme Gardening 


Your negative answer to the ques- 
tion, “Will it pay to plant a vege- 
table garden this year?” {Your 
Questions Answered,” April issue], 
failed to consider all of the impli- 
cations of home gardening. 

Gardening encourages nutritious 
eating, is a healthy exercise and en- 
hances the beauty of any lot. It 
helps to control inflation and to 
reduce the cost of living. It re- 
duces absenteeism. Hangovers don't 
grow in gardens. Gardening lessens 
psychological industrial strain. 

For these and other reasons, peo- 
ple should be told that it will pay 
them to plant a garden. 

Rodney H. Brandon, Pres. 
National Garden Institute 
Chicago, I[il. 


Profit Sharing 


James F. Lincoln, whose profit 
sharing plan was discussed in your 
June issue [“Profit Sharing Paid Him 
Well’, has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the thesis that con- 
tinuous progress is possible when 
we tap the latent thinking and 
emotion of the hourly paid worker. 

The typical worker doing repeti- 
tive work uses about 5% of his 
capacity. If even 10% of that great 
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unused reservoir of thought and in- 
terest can be tapped, enormous 
strides can be made. 
A.W. Rucker 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co. 
Management Consultants 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You are to be commended for 
paying serious attention to the 
matter of profit sharing as you did 
in your article concerning the Lin- 
coln Electric Co. 

Those of us who are practicing 
this program are convinced that 
the salvage of the free enterprise 
system pretty well hinges on mak- 
ing enterprisers out of everybody. 

Carl A. Norgres, President 
C. A. Norgren Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Letterheads 


I suggest augmenting your worth- 
while treatise on letterheads [“‘Your 
Letterhead Is a Salesman,” June 
issue] with a specific request, plea, 
threat or directive that will make, 
coerce, wheedle or shame the letter. 
head world into including the postal 
zone. 

We get many letters from people 
who apparently never heard of postal 
zones and we have to look them up 
laboriously in the post office pam- 
phlets listing them. 

Karl S. Richardson 
American Committee on 

Maternal Welfare, Inc. 
Chicago, I[Il. 


Printing Hyphens 


‘Notes of the Changing Times” 
in June reported that a couple with 
a hyphenated name had _ trouble 
opening a bank account because 
‘the machine that prints names on 
checks couldn’t print a hyphen.” 

We'd like your readers to know 
that pmnting hyphens is all in the 
day’s work for our machine designed 
for imprinting checks on the bank’s 
premises. 

Sorry to dash your hope that 
“there is still something we can do 
that a machine can’t,” but we must 
report that the Machine Age has 
mastered this one. 

I. L. Greene 

Asst. Gemweral Sales Mer. 
The Todd Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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DON’T SHY FROM ECONOMICS ‘“ 





© oncone said eco- 
nomics was the study of human na- 
ture with the benefit of a college 
education. Well, it’s human nature 
all right, but the college education 
isn’t necessary for either the under- 
standing or the practice of econom- 
ics. 

Every day you practice economics. 
Almost every waking hour you think 
economics. It is woven into your 
job, your career, the making of a 
living, the plans for spending and 
saving, the decisions about how to 
get ahead. It has to do with the 
bread and the sweat of life. As 
for the spirit, that’s something dif- 
ferent, but even the spirit is pretty 
closely tied in with the bread, the 
work, the things of life. 

Do you read the ads? That’s eco- 
nomic reading. The weather re- 
port? It’s economic too. You buy 
arug. You hold off on the refriger- 
ator. You ask the boss for a raise. 
(Or do you?) Decide to make the 
old suit do. Buy a used car instead 
of anew one. Shoot the works ona 
vacation. Put windows in the sleep- 
ing porch. Save for the kids’ edu- 
cation. Study at night to fit your- 
self for promotion. Such things as 
these are economics, personal eco- 
nomics, pure as pure can be. 


it's earthy, not lighbrow 


Do you run a business, big or 
little? You keep books. Figure 
costs. Think about how to get cus- 
tomers. Talk of how much adver- 
tising. Watch the news about wages. 
You try to make a little extra, over 
and above expenses. This is the 
practice of economics, business eco- 
nomics. It’s just like personal eco- 
nomics, but a bit more complicated. 

You read the national news? 
Budget, deficit, appropriations, Con- 
gress, Truman, Hoffman, Byrd, 
Murray, Keyserling, Keynes, other 
Big Names. Taxes, recession, mass 
buying power, investment capital. 
Is such news a hodge-podge? No, 
it’s NOT. It is almost as plain as 
the problem of buying a vacuum 
sweeper. Same thing, bigger scale. 
Nothing that is beyond your under- 
standing. 

This magazine looks upon eco- 
nomics as workaday stuff, as a tool 
to he used. To be used by persons, 
by families, by businesses, by voters. 
Nothing to shy from. Nothing ivory 
tower about it. It is a practical 
force, here and amongst us. It’s 
something you can grip onto, to help 
you advance. To make this clear, 
bit by bit, month by month, is the 
passionate purpose behind this 
magazine. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


WHAT JOBS TOMORROW? 


Opportunities that lie ahead in the professions 
and trades, and what kind of training you will need 


HOW TO GET BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 


Actual case histories of individual firms and unions 
that have found ways to iron out their differences 


WILL YOUR BUSINESS OUTLIVE YOU? 


You know how life insurance protects your family; 
this tells how it can protect your business, too 


STOCK BROKERS ARE GOING COURTING 


Women investors are being wooed—and won 


AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINES 


They can cut costs, so merchants eye them with new favor 


WILL INSECTICIDES BE THE DEATH OF US? 


Be careful, or the bugs won't be the only victims 


PEPPERIDGE FARM BREAD 


Quality alone, without advertising, sells this product 


KNOW HOW TO READ YOUR NEWSPAPER 


A guided tour behind the scenes 


Plus other articles on Those Amazing Gimbel Ads, The Unions Own a Big 
Hunk of Washington, Nylon Wigs, New Locks and Hardware, How To Borrow 
Money, Will Traffic Ever Get Unsnarled?—and all the regular features 
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